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THE OUTLOOK. — 


EADERS of The Christian Union will find its 
space largely devoted this week to matters of 
timely interest. Letters from Washington, Boston, 
and Chicago report the latest matters of interest in 
three great centers of American life. 
contributor tells the story of the Roman Catholic 


movement in Canada, which is just now awakening | 
the deepest interest in the Dominion, and which is 


likely to lead to very important results in the near 
future; the story is so fully told that it presents an 
intelligible account of the causes which have led on 
the present agitation. Mr. Hitchcock describes 
the Metropolitan Museum as it has been enriched 
by recent gifts which show the widespread popular 
interest in an institution second to none in the 
country in its educational importance. Mr. Clark 
presents a comprehensive survey of the drift of 
public opinion in the South on the race question. 
There is a chapter in the Study Fire series. The 
Rev. Frank H. Kasson tells some very interesting 
and characteristic anecdotes of Stanley; and Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Smith gives a graphic picture of 
‘The Plain Prose of Life in the Smoky Mount- 
ains,” where the scene3 of Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock’s stories have been laid. In the Home Mrs. , 


Rose Terry Cooke writes in her characteristic vein 
on the subject “How to Grow Old Gracefully,” 
another side of the same subject being presented 
under the title “A Protest; Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark has some practical remarks on very impor- 
tant themes under the title ‘- Affording;” Mrs. 
Julia B. Schauffler talks about “‘ Unchristian Mourn- 
ing.” In Our Young Folks Helen Thorne tells the 
story of “Splint.” In the Sunday Afternoon will 
be found an extremely interesting article by the 
Rev. Dr. Edward P. Terhune on “ Dr. Isaac Watts 
and His Contributions to Our Hymnody.” Con- 
siderable space is surrendered in the department of 
Books and Authors to a notice of the latest volume 
of “ Bampton Lectures,” which are of special sig- 
nificance as indicating the trend of religious thought. 
Mr. Stevenson furnishes the weekly résumé of 


events in the musical world. 


* * 
* 


The 157th anniversary of the birth of Washing- 
ton was signalized by the admission of four new 
States, President Cleveland having on that day 
affixed his signature to the bill passed by both 
branches of Congress on Wednesday of last week. 
These four States are formed by dividing Dakota 
by an east and west line drawn midway across the 
Territory, thus constituting two States, and by the 
admission of Washington and Montana Territories 
as they now stand to the basis of Statehood. 
Elections are to be held in each of these new States 
in October, at which time Senators and one Repre- 
sentative from each of the States except South 
Dakota, which will send two, will be chosen, 
so as to take their seats in the next Congress. 
This is the first time in the history of the coun- 
try that four new States have been admitted 
at one time, and, recalling the disputes which 
have attended the admission of other States 
in the far West, this result is in every way 


A Canadian. 


a .. happy one. There was no real dispute about 
the eligibility of the Statehood of any. one of 
the new commonwealths. Their claims to be ac- 
counted on a basis of equality with the older States 
were indisputable, and their admission is a simple 
act of justice and in strict conformity with the 
policy of the Government. There are now forty- 

two sovereign States in the American federation, 
and the line of independent commonwealths 
stretches unbroken from East to West. The time 
is near at hand when the whole country will have 
passed beyond the territorial stage. There is every 
promise that the new States will reinforce the best 
political tendencies. Washington and the two 
Dakotas are made up for the most part of substan- 
tial citizens, who have added to the New England 
traits of industry and thrift the hopefulness and 
push of the Western spirit. Montana still shows a 
good many of the characteristics of the frontier 
community, but it will soon take on more ee and 
steady-going. forms of life. 


* * 


A bill whose real object is the exclusion from one 
State of meat produced in others has been presented 
before the Legislatures of Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The avowed purpose of the 
measure is as much to be commended.as is its real 
purpose to be condemned. The bill purports to 
be in the interest of the health of the consumers. 
It provides that no meat shall be sold unless the 
animal, before it is killed, shall have been inspected 
and pronounced sound and healthy by a State in- 
spector within the limits of the State. The effect 
would plainly be to cut off the importation of beef 
from other States. To the credit of the Ohio Sen- 
ate, the measure has been rejected by that: body, 
but we learn that in Pennsylvania it is being urged 
by the State Grange in the interest of the farmers 
—all the arguments for the protection of home in- 
dustries being urged in its behalf. What will be 
the fate of the measure before the Legislature we 
do not venture to predict, but in case it is adopted 
there is reason to believe that the courts will not 
sustain its constitutionality. Under the Articles of 
Confederation various States enacted measures to 
prevent their citizens from buying goods from 
beyond their borders; but when the Constitution 
was adopted, absolute control over inter-State com- 
merce was given to the National Congress, and 
complete freedom of trade between all sections of 
the Nation was secured. Last spring the Supreme 
Court held that no State had a right to prevent the 
importation of liquor from another State, even 
though its manufacture within its own borders was 
prohibited. If such legislation was unconstitutional, 
there can surely be no justification of legislation 
prohibiting the importation of dressed beef. The 
sanitary inspection of articles of inter-State com- 
merce is plainly the exclusive duty of the N ational 
Government. 


* * 
* 


For some years past it has been noticed that the 
courts were gradually limiting the application of 
the principle set forth in the famous Dartmouth 
College case, that a charter granted by a State was 
a contract forever binding upon it, no matter how 


unwise was its granting or how injurious its - 


visions may come to be in the changed circum- 
stances of new generations. A striking instance of 
the modification which the old doctrine is under- 
going has just been furnished by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. In 1868 a law 
was passed in that State limiting recoveries for 
damages in actions against railway companies, 
and providing that on the acceptance of the 
Act by any company its provisions should become 
part of the company’s charter. ‘The State Constitu- 
tion adopted five years later provided that no act 
of the General Assembly should limit damages in 
such cases. In the case which has just been decided 
(Bowers vs. Penn. R. R.) the company claimed that 
the constitutional provision was null under the 
ruling of the Dartmouth College case. The court, 
however, held it was within the power of the Leg- 


islature to repeal at any time the Act of 1868. | 


The position of the court is in accord with the 
opinions of nearly all advanced students of political 
science. As Judge Cooley oncé said, it is less dan- 
gerous to give a Legislature the power to revoke 
contracts than power to make contracts which are 
irrevocable. If the modification of the ruling in 
the Dartmouth College case could be so extended 
as, for instance, to give the Legislature of Mary- 
land power to revoke the clause in the charter 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad exempting it 
forever from taxation, it would be a distinct public 
gain. 


* * 
* 


We print elsewhere a clear and very full account 
of the difficult and dangerous problem which now 
confronts Canada, and which in one of its latest 
phases is awakening the deepest interest and the 
keenest apprehension. Our correspondent shows 
historically the steady divergence of race interest 
and race feeling in the Dominion and the rapid 
growth of Roman Catholic influence and Roman 
Catholic claims through the solidarity of the French 
population. A bill has recently passed the Quebec 
Legislature, which is the center of French and 
Catholic influence, incorporating the Society of 
Jesuits and awarding them $400,000 for their con- 
fiscated estates. Our correspondent shows that this 
is but one step in a general but far-reaching pro- 
gramme, to the meaning and scope of which Cana- 
dian Protestants are fully alive. In all Protestant 
churches on Sunday a week ago the resolutions of 
the Evangelical Alliance denouncing the course of 
the Dominion Government in not disallowing the bill 


passed by the Quebec Legislature were read and. 


received with a solemnity and silence which indi- 
cated the depth of feeling on the part of the Prot- 
estant community. In many churches strong 
appeals were made from the pulpits, and in all 
petitions were waiting to be signed, asking the 
Governor-General to reconsider the subject. It is 
stated that over a million signatures have been ob- 
tained, and that the utmost influence will be brought 
to bear on the Governor-General to induce him to 
veto the bill in the face of the advice of his Minis- 
ters. The situation is a serious one, and the out- 
come will be awaited with the greatest interest in 
this country. The bearings of this problem on the 
question of annexation are many, and will need 
the most careful consideration when that question 
becomes one of immediacy. 
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The reassembling of Parliament and the debate 
which always follows on the Address to the Throne 
have hardly been noticed in England during the 
past week, so completely has public interest centered 
in the proceedings before the Parnell Commission. 
The cross-examination of Pigott, from whom, 
through Houston, the London “Times” purchased 
the famous Parnell letters, is admitted on all sides 
to have been a masterly piece of forensic work. 
Sir Charles Russell so completely discredited Pigott 
that a confession on his part of forgery would sur- 
prise no one. By his own confession, Pigott’s 
career has been that of a man who lives by his wits, 
and whose wits have been specially keen to detect 
the opportunity of doing an unscrupulous piece of 
business. He has confessed to a series of lies to 
various people which entirely destroy whatever af- 
firmative testimony he may give. Longadependent 
of Mr. Forster, he turned upon him at last and at- 
tempted to blackmail him ; he greedily accepted 
the opportmnity of a roving commission to hunt up 
evidence against the Irish leaders; he made jour- 
neys to France and to this country, imposing on 
those who had attempted to aid him, and trading 
on the credulity of the people who employed him ; 
when it became evident that he had reached the 
end of his service, he produced the letters and sold 
them to the “'Times;”’ he then wrote to Arch- 
bishop Walsh offering to produce evidence which 
should render harmless the same letters. In other 
words, having sold the letters and gotten his pay, 
he endeavored to sell out the purchasers, and so 
make money out of both parties. Unless the 
‘Times ’”’ has some other evidence to offer, its case 
against Mr. Parnell has broken down. More than 
this, the great influence which the “Times” still 
retains has received a serious shock. The credu- 
lity which made it an easy prey to a man of Pig- 
ott’s well-known antecedents cannot fail to shake 
that faith in its sound judgment and good sense 
which has hitherto been a large element of its 
strength. 


* * 
* 


After several days of unavailing effort, M. Mé- 
line notified President Carnot of his inability to 
form a Cabinet, and the latter turned to M. Tirard, 
who had organized the first Cabinet under his 
Presidency a little more than a year ago. M. 
Tirard has succeeded in organizing a Ministry, but, 
with the exception of M. Freycinet, the members 
of the new Cabinet are unknown men in this coun- 
try. The Premier entered politics in 1860, having 
previously been engaged in business. He has been 
several times elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
has been several times Minister of Agriculture in 
different Cabinets, and became Premier of the first 
Cabinet under President Carnot, going out of office 
last April, when M. Floquet succeeded him. He is 
a man of considerable experience in public affairs 
and considerable force of character. But any Cab- 
inet which President Carnot now succeeds in form- 
ing will be necessarily a mal:sshift. So long as 
the uncertainty about the sentiment of French peo- 
ple on the question of revision remains, there can be 
no Ministerial stability. The new Cabinet is ap- 
parently acceptable to nobody except the President 
himself. The Radicals, the Opportunists, and the 
Monarchists alike denounce it. The new Ministry, 
however, puts on a bold face, and in the declaration 
of principles read in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies on Saturday they declare that it is their 
“imperative duty to resolutely take all the meas- 
ures necessary to maintain respect for the Republic 
by counteracting or, if necessary,. repressing fac- 
tious enterprises.” 


* 
* 


The Supreme Court of the State of New York 
has rendered the decision that although “ bucket 
shop ” contracts are void in a civil suit on the ground 
that they are in effect gambling contracts, yet the 


conviction of a “ bucket shop” proprietor in a crim- 
inal suit brought last year was not in accordance 
with the principles under which the Penal Code 
must be interpreted. Unless the law against 
gambling specifically describes that kind of gam- 
bling which is carried on in these places, their pro- 
prietors are not liable to any of the penalties imposed. 
The only remedy, therefore, is to secure a law 
specifically prohibiting these institutions. With an 
earnest effort on the part of those who are inter- 
ested in the suppression of this form of gambling, 
it is not only possible but probable that such an act 
can be secured. 

As a result of the agitation which has been going 
on, the Board of Education of this city has decided 
to do away with the present system of examining 
classes once a year and marking the ability of the 
teacher solely in accordance with the result. The 
effect of the present method, according to the re- 
port of the Committee summarized in these col- 


umns, has been to make the examination a positive ; 


bugbear to the young and nervous teachers, and 
compel all teachers to conduct their instruction, 


‘not with the view of interesting their pupils or 


encouraging them to think and observe for them- 
selves, but solely withthe view of “cramming” them 
for the dreaded exhibition day. In the system which 
is to be substituted, teachers who have taught for 
five years satisfactorily are to be exempted from 
examination, while the younger teachers are to re- 
ceive more supervision from the superintendent and 
his assistants. The fact that this change was resisted 
by Superintendent Jasper, and petitioned against 
by many of the teachers, is by no means conclusive 
against it. Legal reforms have proverbially been 
resisted by lawyers, ecclesiastical reforms by cler- 
gymen, and industrial reforms by the capitalists 
interested. School-teachers are not exempt from 
the dangers of routine. The fact that the general 
public has taken interest enough in the question to 


force a change in public school methods must be 


regarded as a signally hopeful sign. The experi- 
ment is in the right direction, even though experi- 
ence may show the necessity of certain alterations 
in the plan proposed. At the same time that this 
action was taken, the Board agreed upon the further 
reform of reducing the maximum size of classes 
from seventy-five in the grammar grade and fifty 
in the primary to sixty in the grammar and forty 
in the primary. The rightfulness of this change is 
not debatable. The fact that it has been brought 
about shows what a little earnest agitation can do 
when directed against an obvious evil. 


* * 


We give in another page the more important 
portions of a sermon preached last Sunday by Dr. 
Dix, of Trinity Church, New York City, on Apos- 
tolic Succession. We give it to our readers that 
they may see what one of the strongest and most 
scholarly advocates of this doctrine has to say for 
that doctrine on Scriptural grounds. We must 
add, however, that he seems to us to furnish a very 
slight foundation for so large a superstructure, or, 
to employ his own metaphor, to find in Scripture a 


very slight thread for so large a net. Christ appoints 


twelve disciples to proclaim in Galilee that the king- 
dom of heavenis athand. After a few weeks they 
return, and announce their mission ended. He 
does not suggest to them any permanent office, nor 
give them any permanent work, nor intimate the 
endowment of them with any permanent powers, 
nor hint at their possession of any authority to ap- 
point successors. A little later he appoints seventy 
disciples to do a similar work of preaching and 
healing in Perea. To neither does he suggest any 
rule in the church or any administration of sacra- 
ments. After his death, and the death by suicide 
of one of the twelve, the twelve meet together and 
elect some one to fill his place in their band. But 
we have no account of any other act of eccle- 


siastical authority by them. The most impor- 
tant and influential Apostle of the age imme- 
diately succeeding the crucifixion, the Apostle Paul, 
expressly and vigorously disowns receiving his 
authority from any of the twelve, or being in 
any wise indebted to them for his apostolate. Out 
of these facts it is difficult to see how it is possible to 
construct a doctrine that Christ appointed twelve 
men and their successors to hold exclusive authority 
in the church in all communities and for all ages. 
The doctrine of an episcopate can very well be 
maintained on the ground of ecclesiastical expe- 
diency, as constituting an admirable method of 
supervision of the churches and their work. But, 
in our judgment, the doctrine of Apostolical Succes- 
sion can be defended, if at all, only on the ground 
on which it is defended by most Roman Catholic 
theologians: that the Church as it exists to-day is 
the authority for our faith in the Bible. He who 
holds to the Protestant doctrine that the Churéh 
derives its authority from the Bible must conclude, 
with some, if not a majority, of scholars high in 
the Episcopal Church, that there is small ground to 
sanction any claim to an exclusive right to preach 
and administer the sacraments in any one order or 
hierarchy. With which comment we leave Dr. 
Dix’s Scriptural argument for a different opinion 
to the careful and candid judgment of our readers. 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—To the credit of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, the attempt — 
to substitute hand piesses for steam presses in the 
Bureau of Engraving in order to “ employ more 
labor ” has been defeated. The Democratic House, 
which was supposed to maintain the doctrine that 
just as much labor is employed when money is 
spent economically and wisely as when it is spent 
extravagantly, had, curiously enough, acceded to 
the demand for “ protection” when it came from the 
trades-unions instead of the manufacturers. Inthe 
Senate Mr. Blair represented the sentiment of hos- 
tility to machinery by denouncing the destruction 
of “the handicraft of eight hundred or one thou- 
sand of our fellow-citizens”’ by the steam presses. 
Representative Butterworth has introduced a 
joint resolution favoring reciprocity with Canada, and 
authorizing the President to invite the members of 
the Dominion Parliament and the Cabinets of the sev- 
eral provinces to visit the United States as the guests 
of the Nation. The Edmunds resolution regard- 
ing the connection of any foreign government with 
the Panama Canal is quite likely to remain in the 
hands of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Russell, of that Committee, has convinced sev- 
eral of his associates that the old Monroe Doctrine 
was simply that the United States would “ interfere 
against interference ” from European monarchies to 
repress republicanism on the American Continent, 
and that the Edmunds resolution against a foreign re- 
public engaging in a commercial enterprise contained 
a doctrine entirely new and not consistent with the 
spirit of our diplomacy. When the appropria- 
tion bills are disposed of this week, the uncompro- 
mising tariff reformers in the House will probably 
filibuster against Mr. Randall’s bill to repeal the 
taxes on tobacco. In a vote taken last week it was 
shown that Mr. Randall has the support of twenty- 


six other Democrats and all the Republicans—a 


clear majority of the House. - 


* * 
* 


GENERAL NeEws.—Francis Wharton, D.D.. 
LL.D., whose writings on international law and 
other legal topics are regarded as authoritative, 
died in Washington last Thursday. He was at 
work on a “Diplomatic History of the United 
States in the Revolutionary Period.” General 
Harrison started for Washington on Monday, and 
has been enthusiastically greeted by crowds on the 
route. Eleven girls were killed by an explosion in 
a squib factory at Plymouth, Pa., on Monday; on 
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Washington’s Birthday some students at Wesleyan 
College, Middletown, Conn., exploded bombs in the 


college buildings, seriously injuring one of their 


number and doing considerable damage to the’ 


buildings. In an after-dinner speech in Berlin 
last week Bismarck spoke with asperity of the 
meddlesomeness of some German consuls and offi- 
cials, the reference being supposed to be to the 
Samoan affair.—dJames C. Flood, the California 
millionaire, died in Heidelberg, Germany, on Feb- 
ruary 21. 


THE RACE QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 


6 hes survey of Southern opinion on the race ques- 
tion which we print elsewhere will be read with 
deep interest. No question now pressing for answer 
from the American people demands more patient 


study or a larger measure of pure patriotism as 


opposed to the dogmatism of partisanship. What 
is needed on all sides is a clear understanding of 
what the problem involves ; what is specially to be 
avoided is the appeal to passion and prejudice made 
alike at the South and at the North, and made for 
the same purpose—to serve a political end, not to 
solve a difficult and dangerous problem. The race 
question in the Southern States is primarily a South- 
ern question ; it can be finally settled only by the 
South. It is the supreme concern of the South to 
settle it on principles of righteousness and equity ; 
on-no other principles can it be settled. It isa 
national question, however, so far as it affects the 
purity and freedom of elections ; and while the evils 
complained of in several States may be beyond the 
reach of legislation, steady protest and constant ex- 
pression of public indignation must be made, as part 
of the educational process of reform. No State can 
violate the elementary principles of our government 
and treat the expression of National sentiment as an 
interference with local affairs; the wrong done by 
_ any State to the ideal and principles which furnish 
the foundation of all the weseua is a wrong done to 
_ the Nation. 

There are two or three il principles which 
are sometimes lost sight of in dealing with the race 
problem at the South, but which are fundamental 
and controlling : 

The freedom and purity of the ballot must be 
inviolable in every State in the Union. This is so 
obvious, so elementary, that to state it is to repeat 
a truism. To interfere with the ballot is to dig 
away the foundation on which the whole structure 
stands. At any cost, the ballot must be kept pure 
and inviolable ; it would be better that a State should 
suffer every possible calamity from misrule than 
that its citizens should permit the corruption of 
the fountain whence liberty and public peace and 
prosperity flow. The severest sufferers from 
slavery were not the slaves but their owners, as 
thoughtful Southern men are everywhere admit- 

ting. The severest sufferers from interference with 
the ballot-box will be, in the long run, not the 
men whose votes are not counted or are falsely 
returned, but the men who countenance and _ prac- 
tice such methods. A political method which in 
any county or State defeats the negro vote will not 
always be confined to dealing with negro votes ; it 
will sooner or later be used to defeat the white vote. 
The Southern people are beginning to see this, 
and in localities where dishonest methods are in 
vogue, men are asking what is to be the effect on 
political character if such methods are counte- 
nanced by respectable people. Of the answer which 
history would give to that question there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. The white man who cheats 
the negro at the polls will sooner or later cheat his 
white neighbor as well. 

Suppression of political opinion and interference 
with political action cannot be tolerated under our 
system of government. It is far better that.a com- 
munity should suffer the misfortune of misrule 
than resort to the violence which strikes at the 


heart of free government. Our government is a 
democracy, and we must stand or fall by the suc- 
cess or failure of the democratic principle. The 
majority must govern, and the right of every citi- 


zen to the fullest expression of political opinion 


must be maintained at any cost. The South made 
the great mistake years ago of persuading itself 
that it could preserve an institution by repressing 
all criticism and condemnation. The struggle to 
shut out discussion was hopeless from the start. An 
institution which cannot be debated for fear of dis- 


turbance is an institution already doomed; a creed 


which cannot be brought into eourt and cross- 
questioned is a creed which is already hiding in 
fear of being apprehended as a falsehood. Noth- 
ing can be gained, everything can be lost, by dis- 
honesty and violence. One lesson which the South 
finds it difficult to learn is that lesson of perfect 
tolerance which is at once the basis of all free gov- 
ernment and its highest and most valuable product. 
But, as our contributor shows, it is Baneping the 
lesson, surely if slowly. 

The problem of adjusting the relations | between 
7,000,000 blacks and 10,000,000 whites cannot be 
solved permanently except upon principles of abso- 
lute justice. . Violence and partisanship cannot 
solve and can do much to complicate it. Those who 
write most violently about the question at the 
North know least about what is really involved. 
The Northern men who have studied the problem 
on the ground yield none of the principles we have 
laid down, but they are as far removed as pos- 
sible from the attitude and spirit of those whose 
only care for the negro is to get his vote. To 
secure that vote there are men in the North who 
would sacrifice negro and white alike. Those who 
have not lived in a “black belt,” who do not know 
the Southern negro of to-day as he is seen in many 
parts of the South, have no conception of the temp- 
tations to which many communities are subjected, be- 
cause they have no conception of what negro rule 
means. A leading Northern man, a Republican of 
the strongest anti-slavery antecedents, who is giving 
his life for the negro, and who has probably done for 
him more than all the politicians put together, said 
recently: “If the negroes at the South were 
united to-day and cast their vote on rac» lines, 
they would destroy themselves and the whole see- 
tion, so ignorant are they of the value and ae of 
civil institutions.” 

Nothing is to be gained by ignoring ee facts, 
either North or South. The North needs to under- 
stand the fears and dangers of the South; the South 
needs to break loose from all illusions that this 
terrible problem ean be solved by fraud or violenge. 
Legislation, if it could be employed, would only 
touch the surface of the question; education is 
the only radical and permanent remedy. Publie 
opinion must be so educated that it will stamp 
every violation of the safety of the vote and of the 
voter as a crime against the State ; the blacks must 
be educated to understand the responsibilities no 
less than the privileges and power of citizenship. 
The salvation of Southern society lies in fearlessly 
accepting facts. The negro is a citizen, and a citizen 
he will remain; the danger in his citizenship can 
be averted only by educating him to use rightly the 
power that has been lodged in his hands. 

The South is steadily losing political power 
as the great West comes into its share of the 


political heritage; it will probably never, again: 


hold the balance of power. From the old North and 
the old South alike, political power is passing to the 
West. Both these sections, which have hitherto 


shaped our policy and history, must hereafter | 


depend on political influence rather than on, politi- 
cal power. If the South is to exert a political 
influence on the Nation, it must bring its practices 
everywhere into conformity with the spirit of 
free institutions ; it must welcome and foster every 
educational agency ; it must develop rather than 
suppress political differences. That this is the 


| 


main drift of intelligent Southern opinion we 
believe to be true; and there are many auspi- 
cious signs. The growth of protectionism, and 
so of Republicanism in the party sense, is one 
of the good indications of the better time coming. 
The Republican party could do nothing wiser, as a 
matter of party policy, than to convince the South 
of its sincere friendliness. Once persuaded of that, 
the South would swiftly divide on political issues, 
and more than one Southern State would take its 
place in the Republican column. If Mr. Lincoln 
were dealing with this question instead of Senator 
Hoar, there would be small question of the issue. 
While yielding nothing of principle, he would so 
disclose the great heart of patriotism as to disarm 
suspicion and win once and forever. ‘In polities,” 
said Burke, “generosity is often the highest wis- 
dom, and great empire and small minds go ill 
together.” 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


R. GLADSTONE, in writing a short article 
on Divorce, has recently declared “ the mar- 
riage controversy ” to be “the greatest and deepest 
of all human controversies,” and adds that “ Amer- 
ica is the arena where many problems connected 
with marriage are ane rapidly, painfully, and 
perilously tried out.” It would be impossible, 
therefore, to find a more important subject for a 
Government investigation than Marriage and Di- 
vorce, the one on which the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, has just sent a report to 
Congress. This will make, when it is printed, a 
volume of one thousand pages. For many of its 
most instructive facts we must wait several weeks 
until they are in print. But some are already 
given to the press. 

The report has evidently cost a great deal of the 
best effort of the Commissioner and a large force 
of experts, and it must take the foremost place 
among the numerous invaluable reports Mr. Wright 
has given the country during a long official service 
as a statistician. 

The material available to the press before publi- 
cation is necessarily limited. But some very strik- 
ing and suggestive facts appear in the advance 
sheets. The fundamental one of all is the astonish- 
ing proportions which divorce in this country has 
reached. From 1867 to 1886, inclusive, divorces 
increased from 9.937 to 25.535, or 157 per cent., 
while the increase in population could not be over 
70 per cent. Or, taken in periods of five years 
each, there were in 1867-71, 53,574 divorces; in 
1872-76, 68,547; in 1877-81, 89,284; and in 
1882-86, 117,311. The increase in the second 
period over the first was 28 per cent.; that of the 
third over the second was 30 per cent.; and of the 
fourth over the third, 31 per cent. In the last ten 
years there were 69 per cent. more than in the first, 
population probably being only 30 per cent. more. 
The increase is very general, though varying in 
rate. The only States having fewer divorces in 
1886 than in 1867 are South Carolina, which has 
had no divorce except for a few years after the 
war; Delaware, where the Legislature largely con- 
trols the matter; and Maine, Vermont, Rhode Isl- 
and, and, probably, since 1887, Michigan. ‘These 
last four States are those in which the divorce re- 
form movement has already succeeded in securing 
changes in the laws for the better. 

The distribution of divorces is significant. The 
fourteen Northern States east of the Mississippi 
River, with 51 per cent. of the population of the 
country in 1880, granted 189,556, or 58 per cent. 
of the whole number of divorces in the twenty 
years. Here the increase of divorces in the last 
five years over the first five was 64 per cent., the 
population increasing 20 per cent. between 1870 and 
1880. The old slave territory, with about 27 per 
cent. of the population, reports 80,962, which is 25 
per cent. of the divorces, or a little less than its 
proportion. But the increase of divorces in the last 
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five years over the first five was 221 per cent., 
against an increase in population of 33 per cent. 
between 1870 and 1880. This section had less than 
one-fifth of the divorces of the whole country in the 
first period of five years, but nearly one-third of 
all in the last five years. In the remaining region 
west of the Mississippi River, where population 
gains fastest and which contained 12 per cent. of the 
population in 1880, or an increase of 84 per cent. 
over 1870, there were in the twenty years 59,198 
divorces, or 18 per cent. of the whole number. It 
would seem as if the South had recently entered 
upon a career in divorce, whose present proportions 
and rapid increase are alarming. The ratio of 
divorces to estimated married couples living at the 
time is given for 1870 and 1880. Of the twenty 
States and Territories giving the largest number of 
divorces in proportion to these couples in 1880, 
Colorado is the worst off for that year, with 1 to 
every 136, and Connecticut the best, with 1 to 340. 
Seven Territories and eleven States follow Colorado 
in the order named, beginning with the worst: 
Nevada, Oregon, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Maine, California, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Arkansas. After these come Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Texas, Ohio, Tennessee, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri; and so on. Eastern, Western, 
Northern, and Southern States stand side by side. 
The cities show similar results. ‘The worst in 1880 
was Indianapolis, but the next was Providence. 
Then, unless Denver has a place here—for we use a 
list of representative cities—comes Providence, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Portland, Me., Nashville, Cleve- 
land, Memphis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, New Haven, 
Detroit, Louisville, and Boston. In most of these 
cities named, the divorce rate is higher than, and 
sometimes double, that of the State as a whole, while 
in a few it is even less. In many States rural 
counties can be found which surpass even the 
cities. 

The great facts of the fundamental tables are the 
universality of divorces all over the country, their 
enormous numbers, uneven distribution, and rapid 
increase. The differences between the States seem 
to be due immediately to the dissimilar laws more 
than to social customs or character, though the lat- 
ter are not without influence. States supposed to 
have a ruder society seem only to need the oppor- 
tunity to rival the divorce rates of those regarded 
as the best. ‘The classified legal causes throw very 
little light on the real ones. That 20 per cent. of 
all were for adultery, 16 for cruelty, 38 for deser- 
tion, and only 4 for drunkenness proves little ex- 
cept that the laws favor the use of complaints in 
these proportions. Thus, that 91 per cent. of 
divorces and separations together in New York are 
granted for adultery is due to the statutes, and not 
to the morals, of that State. Even in Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio, where drunkenness 
is made most of as a cause for divorce, as com- 
pared with other States, only 13.6 per cent. of the 
whole number were granted on this ground alone. 
In these States cruelty is especially effective, and 
covers 27 per cent. But any conclusion concerning 
the real value of causes without much study would 
be unsafe. Probably several and complex causes 
enter into the great majority of divorces, and the 
analysis and valuation of each lies beyond the 
power of ordinary statistics. 

When the printed report shall give us its full 
and careful analysis of the ‘laws, and when the 
tables relating to the number of children among 
the divorced, to the length of married life before 
divorce, and to the residence of parties when 
divorced compared with their residence when mar- 
ried, and the results of the special study of selected 
counties appear, and the rich European chapter is 
studied, its great value will be still more appre- 
ciated. The great problems of our conflicting laws, 
of National and State legislation, and the still 
deeper subjects of Christian sociology, can be ap- 
proached with an intelligent apprehension of the 


primary facts in the case. For hitherto the best 
experts have groped their way as best they could. 
Now we have something compared with which all 
former statistical studies of Marriage and Divorce, 
either in this country or in Europe, sink into in- 
significance. 


YOKE-BEARING IN YOUTH. 


| iw Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
have, by a vote of sixteen to five, adopted the 
following resolutions : 

“‘ Yoted, That in the opinion of this Board it is expe- 
dient that every undergraduate be requested to report 
in person early every morning, with a moderate and 
fixed allowance for occasional absences. 

“ That attendance at the exercises of each course be 
more rigidly enforced. 

“That the reports of the presence and absence of 
students be collected daily by monitors and daily en- 
tered on the books. 

“That no choice of studies made by a student be 
valid if it call for more than three lectures or recita- 
tions on any day of the week, unless the choice has 
been specially allowed by the Dean. 

“ That, in order to make it more difficult for students 
to prepare by a brief period of cramming to meet the 
tests applied, the Faculty require all the instructors to 
provide tests of the progress of their students with 
sufficient frequency to enable them to enforce effect- 
ively section 7 of the regulations. 

“That admonition be administered by the Dean or by 
his sole authority, and that the powers of that officer 
be so enlarged, at whatever increased expense it may 
be necessary to incur, that the records of attendance 
may be ready for the proper 
officers.” 

One of the five negative votes is said to have been 
east by President Eliot; an indication that this 
action is not regarded with approval by all even of 
the best educators. It is also said to be unpop- 
ular with a majority of the Harvard students; 
whether with all or with the best portion of them 
we do not know. But by parents who have sons to 
be educated we think this movement toward a 
stricter supervision and a more rigid accountability 
will be generally welcomed. 

What we parents want of a school, college, or 
university is not so much Greek, Latin, or mathe- 
matics, but the best possible preparation for life. 
Now life is not a happy-go-lucky affair. It is not 
possible for a man in life to disregard rules, to set 
for himself his own hours, to follow blindly his own 
impulses, and to make up for his folly at the end 
of three, six, or twelve months by cramming, with 
the aid of a tutor or a pony. And if a college 
habituates him to think that he can get along by any 
such process as this, it is only preparing him for a 
bitter disappointment, or necessitating for him some 
very hard schooling when he gets out of college. 
The college ought not to be carried on upon kinder- 
garten principles, nor even upon boarding-school 
principles. But neither should it be carried on 
upon the principle that you can do what you like 
and square up the accounts at the close of the year 
or the term. It should be adjusted as far as pos- 
sible in such a way that the pressure applied will 
correspond to the pressure applied in life, and the 
accountability will be analogous to the accountabil- 
ity in life,and so the habits formed will be the 
habits needed for life. 

Now, when the college graduate gets out into life 
he will find that it requires regular hours, and that 
its requirement is enforced by frequent roll-calls. 
If he goes into a commercial pursuit, he cannot go 
to the bank or the store when he likes ; he must be 
on hand every day, and not only at the hour but in 
many cases at the minute. If he becomes a lawyer, 
he cannot be late at court without suffering a default, 
nor absent from his office without losing his clients. 
If he is a physician, sickness and death will not 
await his convenience. Even if he is a minister, 
he must be in his pulpit and at his weekly meeting 
with both promptitude and regularity ; and if he 


attempts to provide for either by a process of cram- 


ming, he will find himself liable to be dismissed by 
his congregation before he has tried the experiment 
on them for a year. 

How to adjust artificial requirements and ac- 
countings in a college or a university so as to 
approximate most nearly to the rational require- 
ments and accountings of life is a difficult problem, 


_and one which may well puzzle the most sagacious 


and experienced educator. It is probable that 
most colleges have made their systems too artificial 
and unyielding; but:the problem is certainly not to 
be solved by abolishing them altogether. Young 
men are not to be prepared for the severe require- 
ments of life by four years spent without any. It 
is not by turning the colt loose in the pasture to 
crop what he likes and canter where he pleases that 
he can be prepared for the harnessed and regulir — 
activities of useful living. Itis well for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth. 


THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT ISSUE. 


ea the States of Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Nebraska the people are to 
be asked this spring to vote upon the question 
whether they will incorporate in their constitutions 
a clause prohibiting all manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage. Some of our subscrib- 
ers have asked us for an opinion on the issue thus 
presented, and as it is distinctively less a politiéal 
than a moral issue, we think that they are entitled 
to a frank and categorical reply. Our answer is 
that we do not advise our readers in either of 
these States—unless perhaps Nebraska—to vote 
for the amendment proposed. 

We do not here undertake to discuss the ial 
principle involved in prohibition in its various 
forms—local, statutory, and constitutional. The 
objections to that principle appear to us serious and 
weighty, so serious and weighty that they can only 
be set aside by the conviction that only by absolute 
prohibition can the open saloon be closed and the 
community protected from the evils which flow from 
it. But whether it can be closed by prohibition is 
as yet an open question. Prohibition as an effective 
measure of temperance is still an experiment, and 
a somewhat doubtful experiment. The general 
results of this experiment thus far justify the con- 
clusion that it succeeds in a rural community where 
Protestant and Puritan elements are in the ascend- 
ency, and fails in commercial and manufacturing 
communities where the population is heterogeneous. 
It has succeeded in Kansas, in Iowa, and in the 
country districts and smaller towns of Maine. It 
has not succeeded in the large cities of Maine. It 
has been once tried in Massachusetts and ignomini- 
ously failed. It is, according to all accounts, a 
failure in Rhode Island. It is almost certain that it 
would fail in the mining and manufacturing cities 
of Pennsylvania. In Ohio a similar provision in 
the Constitution, prohibiting license, gave over the 
State for years to free liquor, and made Cincinnati 
a by-word and a reproach. Is it wise for tem- 
perance men, who desire to abolish the saloon 
altogether if they can, and to restrict it where 
abolition is impossible, to incorporate in the Con- 
stitution of the State so doubtful an experiment? 
We can give but one answer to that question; an 
answer in the negative. 

In Philadelphia under the present liquor law the 
saloons have been reduced to one-fourth their former 
number. In Boston, under the present law the 
saloons have been already reduced something 
like one half, and if it is left unchanged, all 
the licensed sellers will be reduced to 780. De- 
ducting from these the hundred hotels, the hun- 
dred wholesale merchants, and the hundred and 
fifty grocers, there would be left not over four 
hundred or four hundred and fifty restaurants and 
saloons that could get a license. Is it wise to 
abandon the advantages thus already obtained in 
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Philadelphia and Boston for the sake of trying the 
doubtful experiment of closing them all instanter by 
a constitutional prohibitory amendment? We can 
give but one answer to this question ; an answer in 
the negative. 

We are very well aware that some of our readers 
in these States will lament'what they will call our 
lukewarmness in the cause of temperanee, and others 
of them will resent it. But our readers have a 
right to our judgment on such an issue; and a 
judgment which is the utterance of our own convic- 
tion, not the reflection of the conviction of others. 
In these States legislation is steadily forming a 
cordon around the saloons, and steadily reducing 
their number, while a healthful public sentiment is 
developing a social conscience against “ perpen- 

_dicular drinking” and all forms of “ treating.” 
To abandon the advantage thus gained, to hazard a 
moral reaction by coupling in an indiscriminate con- 
demnation all use of all alcoholic liquors as a bever- 
age, to endeavor to treat foreign populations in 
manufacturing centers by a constitutional amend- 
ment as Puritan populations in rural communities 
elect to treat themselves by what is substantially local 
self-government, to abandon the siege for the sake 
of a chance of carrying everything by an assault, 


in oblivion of the fact that the assault may not suc-. 


ceed and that then the condition of the community 
will be worse than before, is not, in our judgment, 
good strategy in a campaign which requires for 
ultimate victory the wisest strategy as well as the 
greatest courage. | 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ASSACHUSETTS has entered upon what 
promises to be one of the most remarkable 
prohibitory campaigns on record.. Two weeks ago 
last Tuesday the House of Representatives voted, by 
much more than the requisite two-thirds majority, 
to concur with the Senate in passing, for. the second 
time, an order for submitting the people a proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution forever pro- 
hibiting the manufacture or sale, as a beverage, 
of intoxicating liquors. ‘According to the provis- 
ion for amendment contained in the fundamental 
law, it was necessary that two successive Legislatures 
should agree, the upper branch by a majority vote, 
the lower by a two-thirds vote, to submit this ques- 
tion before it could come before the people. : 
A year ago there was very little difficulty about 
getting both Houses to pass the order. But there 
was a good deal of difficulty about getting the peo- 
ple to take the matter seriously. Needless to say, 
it was mainly Republican votes that were cast in 
the affirmative. The Democratic leaders loudly 
said that it was only a shrewd party dodge to catch 
prohibitory votes, in view of the approaching 
Presidential campaign. That view of the matter 
found a good deal of acceptance among ardent 
temperance advocates, and was probably more than 
half believed by multitudes of Republican party 
politicians. It was said that the next Legislature 
would fail to vote again in the affirmative. Fore- 
warned was forearmed. ‘Temperance men whose 
votes and voices the Republican party could not 
afford to lose did some exceedingly plain talking in 
a quiet way. The result was that last fall the 
Republican State Convention at Worcester pledged 
the party in favor of submitting the prohibitory 
amendment to the people. It became one of the 
prominent issues of the campaign. The party vic- 
tory was one of the greatest in many years. But 
it did look, at one time this winter, as though 
the party’s promise had been made to the ear 
to be broken to the hope. It was found impos- 
sible to get the Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture to agree in caucus that they would vote for the 
order. A good many said plainly that they would 
not, and a good many more were suspiciously non- 
committal. Finally, in the midst of all the uncer- 
tainty and increasing anxiety, an order was passed 
that the question should be debated and decided by 
the popular branch of the Legislature on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, February 5. “ That day was an 
high day.” 
Such a crowd as thronged the State House! 
Hour after hour, eager ears listened, hot hearts 


‘beat quick, deft fingers flew recording,” in what 


might prove doomsday books to recreant mem- 
bers, words and votes. There was more plain 
talking, this time not so quiet, and from members 
to their fellow-members, mostly from Repub- 
licans to fellow-Republicans. The purport of the 
latter talk was mainly to this effect, and nearly 
in this language: ‘We have pledged ourselves 
as a party to submit this question to the people ; 
we have been taken at our word by the friends 
of this proposed amendment; if we fail to do what 
we promised, the Republican party of Massachusetts 
will be beaten at the polls next fall, and it will 
richly deserve to be beaten.” And that, Mr. Edi- 
tor, is the whole truth about the story so widely cir- 
culated, and commented upon with such seeming 
righteous indignation by various newspaper editors, 
that the Massachusetts Legislature had fallen so low 
as to treat the constitutional amendment question 
as a mere matter of party expediency. 
The vote of the people is to be taken on April 
22, and the Australian ballot system, which our 
State has adopted to come into operation next au- 
tumn, will, by special act of the Legislature, be 
used in taking the votes on the prohibitory amend- 
ment question. In regard to the prospects that the 
proposed amendment will be ratified, I will now say 
merely this: While almost, or quite, all the best 
sentiment of the Commonwealth favored submitting 
the question to the people, the same sentiment is 
divided on the now pending issue. A leading citi- 
zen of Boston, prominent in educational and relig- 
ious affairs, a member of the Legislature, who made 
a powerful and effective speech in that body in 
favor of submitting the amendment to the people, 
told me, a day or two afterward, that he had not 
yet made up his mind whether he would or would 
not cast a “yes ” ballot on the question at the polls. 
I think that many men, like him in high character 
and large intelligence, are like him also in doubt- 
ing if the cause of sobriety will be promoted by fix- 
ing prohibition in the organic law. My personal 
“guess” has little or no worth; but it is that the 
amendment will not be ratified. | 


The “ Congregationalist” of the 14th instant con- 
tained a remarkably bitter attack upon the Andover 
Board of Trustees, the apparent occasion being that 
the Board has declined to pay the lawyers’ fees and 
other expenses incurred by the Visitors in litigation 
since the close of the trial two years ago. Your 
readers can judge of the tone in which this attack 
was made by the fact that among the epithets 
and objurgatory phrases employed were “ scandal- 
ous,” “surprising and discreditable,” “annoy- 
ing injustice,’ “stigma” which cannot be re- 
moved from the trustees’ * procedure,” ete. Of 
the trustworthiness of the statements made by 
the “ Congregationalist,” fair conclusions may be 
drawn from the consideration of two sample 
complaints. The first is that Professor Smyth 
“has assumed to go on in his office,” and “ the 
Trustees have assumed to pay him his salary, in 
contempt of the decree of the Board of Visitors.” 
Now, it is not only a well-settled and well-known 
rule of law that the judgment of a lower tribunal is 
suspended during the pendency of an appeal, but 
the statutes of Andover Seminary, which provide 
that a professor may appeal from the judgment of 
the Visitors to the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, also provide that. when a vacancy exists in the 
Faculty a new professor shall be chosen within six 
months. Suppose, then, a new professor had been 
chosen in Professor Smyth’s place, on the theory 
that a vacancy existed ; and suppose the Supreme 
Court should reverse the decree of the Visitors, 
then there would be two professors occupying the 
same chair! | 


The second sample is, if possible, still more illus- 
trative. The “Congregationalist” calls the charge 
that Dr. Eustis was so far biased and prejudiced 
as to be disqualified from acting on Professor 
Smyth’s case “in a judicial capacity”—to quote the 
language of the Andover statutes—a “ scandalous” 
charge, and alludes to the Visitor in quéstion as 
follows: “ Whom, being dead, it is safer to attack 
thus than it would have been while he was alive.” 
This sneer, by the way, has come before from the 
same source, if I mistake not. Now, the charge 
referred to waS made in the Trustees’ “ bill of com- 
plaint,” filed with the clerk of the Supreme Court 
in Salem on February 14, 1888. Dr. Eustis died 
on March,30, 1888. In the interval that gentle- 
man was present in the Supreme Court room in 


Boston during a part of the famous four days’ con- 
test over the question of amending the Visitors’ 
record. 


The Andover Board of Trustees is composed of 
men most of whom reside in Boston and vicinity, 
and all of whom, not excepting the one dissenting 
member in a body of twelve men, are held in uni- 
versal esteem. As regards their alleged refusal to 
pay the Visitors’ lawyers’ bills, it is sufficient to 
state that the gravest legal doubts exist as to the 
right of the Trustees to use the funds committed to 
their care for such a purpose ; and the Board has 
simply offered to submit that question to the opin- 
ion of the Court, and act accordingly. 

M. C. A. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


‘Ee condition of affairs here is much changed 
since the last writing. The Springer bill has 
been so amended that justice is to be done. and 
South Dakota will come into the Union at once. 
North Dakota, Washington, and Montana have — 
only to form a constitution and present it to the 
President, and they also may come in. In all 
probability we shall have four new States as well 
as the new Territory of Oklahoma before the next 
Congress meets. The desire to bring this about 
accounts in great measure for the method of admit- 
ting these States. It has been customary hereto- 
fore for a new State to submit its constitution to 
Congress for approval, but in these cases the ques- 
tion of the “republican form ” of their constitutions 
is left to the President alone, and they will be ad- 
mitted simply on his proclamation. This is doubt- 
less safe enough just now, but it is a dangerous 
precedent to establish. With such a power in the 
hands of Buchanan in 1857, what might not have 
happened to the Union? There is a curious blind- 
ness to the future in our recent legislation. We 
are altogether too ready to sacrifice the most vital 
principles of our Constitution if the present good is 
advanced thereby ; and still more frequently the 
people or the press cry out for laws which would, 
doubtless, be of value for the moment, but which 
would open the door of precedent to destruction 
itself. There is always a certain impressiveness in 
the simplicity of the process by which great and 
independent sovereignties are erected among us. 
We create a State between yesterday and to-morrow, 
and neither war nor tumults mark its birthday, 
although more than one kingdom of Europe might 
hide itself within its borders. We are so used to 
being proud of the American Commonwealth that 
we forget to notice its most significant triumphs. 


On the other hand, the condition of the tariff 
suggests some of the misfortunes of a democracy. 
For more than a year this Congress has been labor- 
ing to bring forth a tariff bill—a measure conceded 
to be necessary by both parties—and yet in these 
last hours of its existence it has come to no conclu- 
sion, but,on the contrary, continues to quarrel over 
four different measures absolutely contradictory in 
their scope. The result is so entirely uncertain 
that it cannot even be guessed, but the situation is 
a curious illustration of the need and value of par- 
ties to a democratic government. Too much inde- 
pendence of the individual makes it entirely impos- 
sible to do anything in a popular assembly. It has 
the same effect as too much selfishness in the family. 
Men must learn to work together if anything is to 
be accomplished, and to give up even their opinions 
for the general good. They must realize more and 
more that the whole value of democracy lies in a 
compromise of opinions and a general consent to a 
common standpoint. 


Congress is not the whole of Washington, and 
the eves of a large part of the country were turned 
toward it last week for a very different reason than 
either tariff or territories. We have just cel- 
ebrated the hundredth anniversary of the great 
Jesuit College at Georgetown. Laity and priests 
and all the mitered hosts of bishops and arch- 
bishops, and even the Cardinal himself, gathered here 
to do honor to this mother of priests, which has 
probably sent out more skilled and scholarly Jes- 
uits than any other institution in America. The 
picturesque collection of quaint old buildings crowns 
one of the most conspicuous hills of Georgetown. 
In the very front of the group, overlooking the 
scene far up and down the river, stands out against 
the sky the stately pile of stone lately completed, 
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in some respects the most beautiful college build- 
ing in America. For nearly a week the scene 
within the campus walls was as gay as elaborate 
decorations of ecclesiastical banners could make it, 
while indoors the walls were literally gorgeous with 
flags and shields and streamers, and on occasion 
blossomed still more with the white robes and the 
purple robes and the purple-and-white robes of the 
various orders of clergy, and now and then a 
glimpse of the Cardinal’s brilliant scarlet. The 
literary exercises were of the usual sort on such 
occasions, and some of them of much interest, for 
the alumni of this college are many of them men 
of mark. Ability and power were the common 
characteristics of their faces. It is quite worth 
while to notice how strong and able this body of 
men is, and what a crowd of the faithful, men and 
women of place and prominence and wealth, gath- 
ered to take part in this celebration, for here, in 
the very heart of the nation, with its finger on the 
pulse of government, the Catholic Church has in- 
trenched itself. On one side of the Capitol is this 
great and old college. a center of continuing power, 
and on the other side is just established a still 
greater and stronger university. A prominent 
banker here, with exceptional opportunities for 
knowing the facts, said not long ago that much of 
the most valuable property in the District was 
already in the hands of this Church. A large sec- 
tion of society is Roman Catholic, while admirals 
and generals and bankers and business men and 
Government officials unnumbered belong to this 
communion. Besides the two great universities 
already spoken of, it has at least four other splen- 
did schools of various degrees, and its charitable 
and religious institutions pepper the city. A resi- 
dent committee of large ability, controlled by the 
Jesuits. watches and “ promotes” legislation with 
great effect. Does any one doubt that all these 
things will in time have their due effect upon the 
Government itself ? 


As this letter goes to print, the Administration is 
packing its trunks to depart. ‘It is hard to tell just 
what will be the verdict of history as to its success. 
But whatever may be said of its career politically, 
there can be no doubt that it has been socially 
brilliant. Like General Grant, Mr. Cleveland seemed 
to feel his own limitatiuns, and thought much of 
social position and experience in those about him. 
The Bayards, the Endicotts, and the Fairchilds had 
the tradition of aristocracy behind them—the high 
breeding and cultivation that comes of long experi- 
ence of the world. The Whitneys were not with- 
out this background also, at least from one side of 
the house, and they, as well as the Dickinsons, had 


‘much charm of mannerand the advantage of almost 


unlimited purses. These have been most attractive 
houses, all of them, and the new Administration will 
find it hard to match them without invidious com- 
parison. The published slates of the new Cabinet 
have made society hold its breath at the contrast, 
and it is a matter of rejoicing that they cannot all 
of them be correct. An impression is abroad that 
the entertainments of the last four years have been 
unexampled in their magnificence, and sometimes 
vulgarly so. This impression is very wide of the 
truth. It is perhaps worth while to repeat the state- 


“ment that Washington has not seen for a long time 


a cabinet of more charming women, high-bred men, 
a circle of more refined society and agreeable enter- 
taining than this which is going away from it. It 
has not been democratic in any particular, but 
especially and peculiarly aristocratic and somewhat 
exclusive. Its dinners have been more elaborate than 
those of ten years ago, because all entertaining has 
gone that road of late, but, on the other hand, its 
* evenings ” have been fewer, more simple, and much 
more circumsc1ibed than those of previous Cabinets. 
This last statement, of course, does not apply to Sec- 
retary Whitney’s famous receptions, but those were 
no more elaborate parties than were given by Secre- 
tary Fish, and no more crowded or general than 
those of Secretary Evarts, or a dozen other Secre- 
taries. It was the conjunction of the two which 
marked an advance in the demands of the public. 
Few houses were made more agreeable to all comers, 
and its hospitality was as charming as it was freely 
offered, or, it may be said, as it was freely imposed 
upon and publicly abused. In one way it is true 
that the last four years has advanced the pace of 
society —in the variety and the constancy of its enter- 
tainments. This wild race to emulate or distance 
New York has come upon us in the last eight years, 
brought here by the New Yorkers of the last two 
administrations, and threatens to swamp all that is 
distinctive and interesting in Washington. If we 


are to have a less brilliant Cabinet in the next four 
years, it may, after all, be not without its advantages. 


The rush to see the inauguration bids fair to be 
phenomenal. Rooms are taken at seventy-five dol- 
lars a week, and some, in good situations for seeing 
the procession, at one hundred and fifty. Houses 
are rented at five hundred dollars for the same 
time, and the Arno, a leading hotel, has engaged at 
least one suite for one thousand dollars! It isa 
mystery what is to be seen that will pay for such 
prices. A procession four miles long; a chance of 
standing outdoors for hours among thousands of 
people in front of the Capitol to see—or imagine 
you see—a figure at a great distance, who is taking 
an oath and making a speech; the opportunity of 
seeing some fireworks and attending a large, mis- 
cellaneous ball, is all that the inauguration means 
for the most of the world. A very few will have the 
tickets which admit to the Capitol and the gallery 
of the Senate, but only a veryfew. Let those who 
must stay at home comfort themselves with the 
thought of how little—not how much—they would 
see if they were here. | 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


pene al is aspiring to add a new day to the 
calendar of days that we celebrate by observ- 
ing Lincoln’s birthday as well as Washington’s. 
This year the observation of the former, being the 
eightieth anniversary, was the more prominent, and 
was undertaken by both the “ Lincoln Council” and 
the La Salle Club, each of which secured a hall 
and an orator, with the natural result of a divided 
interest and attendance. The La Salle Club's cele- 
bration was in the Opera-House in the afternoon, 
the Hon. John A. Kasson being the orator, and 
was finished by a banquet in the evening, at which 
Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin was present, and 
toasts were responded to by prominent citizens. 

Dr. Gladden’s oration, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Council, in the evening at Central Music 
Hall, though delivered to an audience somewhat 
diminished by reason of the other celebration, and 
a good deal wearied by listening to a prelude of 
music and recitations an hour long, was an eloquent 
and thoughtful delineation of Lincoln’s inner life. 
It was a series of pictures of events in which Lin- 
coln’s character was shown, and by which he was 
led on-to his great task. . In closing, Dr. Gladden 
gave as the reasons for Mr. Lincoln’s hold on the 
nation his being one of the people, their confidence 
in his integrity, his magnanimity, his fatherliness, 
his fidelity, his absolute allegiance to the truth, and 
his trust in God. The address was full of dis- 
criminating thought and vivid scenes. 


A great deal of missionary work is carried on in 
this city, but all of it is not done by the churches ; 
neither are laws and the police the only means 
used to influence Socialist classes. The “ Economic 
Conferences” held last winter in the Madison 
Street Theater on Sunday evenings were so inter- 
esting and helpful and well attended that another 
series at the same place and time has been inau- 
gurated. The object is to secure a better under- 
standing of economic questions among working- 
men, by a friendly and somewhat informal discus- 
sion. The promoters of the scheme and the 
speakers are successful business men of Chicago. 
The audience, which usually fills the theater, 
is composed largely of men who attend the 
meetings of Socialists, and are accustomed to 
hear employers and capitalists abundantly de- 
nounced. Many of them doubtless honestly think 
themselves oppressed, yet they are willing to have 
the other side presented to them, and seem sur- 
prised at much that they hear. The first of the 
twelve conferences was held on the 17th, the speaker 
being Mr. Franklin Head, ex-President of the 
Union League Club, and the topic being “The Em- 
ployers’ Side of the Labor Question.” After the 
familiar and pointed speech was finished, the meet- 
ing became very much like that one held by Dr. 
Parker for workingmen in London, and reported 
in The Christian Union. Mr. Head was kept very 
busy for more than an hour answering questions. 
Most of his hearers evidently held views different 
from his. But it was noticeable that they were 
very willing to listen to all that he could say for his 
side, and quite as ready to applaud when he made 
a point against them as they were when they 
thought that they had made a point against hiin. 
Surely this is a move in the right direction. De- 


nouncing or seeking to suppress the utterances of 
those who think capitalists are their foes dees only 
harm; showing the other side in a friendly way 
does good. It is no slight thing that so many are 
ready to be taught. 


The recent announcement in the newspapers that 
a Baptist University, with an endowment of twenty 
million dollars, and with Professor Harper, of Yale, 
as its President, was to be located here, of course 
made every lover of his fellow-men rejoice, what- 
ever his denomination or lack of denomination. 
Naturally, we became confident when we read dis- 
cussions about a suitable site, or saw in our papers 
a cut of the face of the new President. The Chi- 
cago imagination, which has the reputation of being 
tolerably active under all circumstances, pictured 
already an institution of the highest grade, firmly 
established, and drawing students away from Yale 
or Harvard, if not from Berlin. We still cherish 
our bright dream, though it is not by any means as 
bright as it was, for the painful truth is that we do 
not know whether there is to be any university at all, 
or, if there is, whether it will have enterprise enough 
to emigrate as far west as Chicago, or, if it should, 
whether it would have anything like the endowment 
mentioned. However, if we must be disappointed, 
it is a great solace to us to remember that it was a 
twenty-million-dollar university that we thought of 
having, and not any little $100,000 or $500,000 
college. 


The reports at the annual meeting of the Cit- 
izens’ League make evident two facts: first, that a 
large number of the saloon-keepers are as lawless 
as they dare to be; and, second, that a company 
of citizens, when they try to use even the poor laws 
that they have, instead of spending their time in 
agitating for other laws which they have not yet, 
can accomplish a great deal. Since the League was 
formed, saloons have decreased from 1 to every 
146 inhabitants to 1 to every 213. Licenses have 
been raised to $500, and it has become dangerous 
to allow children in saloons. Last year the League 
preferred nearly 2,000 charges, more than seventy- 
five per cent. of which were for selling liquor to 
drunkards and minors, and it secured 1,340 con- 
victions. Doubtless much of the success is due to 
Andrew Paxton, the agent of the League, who, with 
the zeal of a crusader, and with no fear of man 
before his eyes, was a terror to saloon law-breakers, 
and whose recent death has deprived the League 
of its chief officer and the street children of a 
devoted friend. 


ROMANISM IN CANADA. 
By James M. Hunter. 


|= question of the hour in Canada is the 
progress and position of Romanism. A wave 
of anti-papal feeling is sweeping over the country, 
and every day sees the feeling become more in- 
tense. Influenced by party considerations, the pol- 
iticians have fought shy of the question, but as the 
matters involved will have to be settled at the 
polls, they will soon be compelled to show on which 
side they stand. No one can predict as yet where 
the struggle will end, but the possible consequences 
are of the most far-reaching character. It may be 
affirmed with the utmost fearlessness that the 
foundations of the Canadian Confederation will be 
shaken, and it is within the possibilities that the 
movement for annexation with the United States, 
which has hitherto been regarded with little favor 
by the country as a whole, may become the pop- 
ular remedy for a state of affairs which many 
prominent men already regard as_ intolerable. 
These are strong statements, but they are made 
advisedly. The facts stated in this paper will 
show to some extent whether they are warranted. 

The immediate cause of the present agitation is 
the passage of a bill by the Legislature of Quebec 
known as the Jesuits’ Estates bill, the purpose of 
which is to endow the Society of Jesus with the 
sum of $400,000 in liquidation of certain claims to 
property taken possession of (“confiscated ” the 
bill says) by the British Government as long ago 
as 1773. But to understand the peculiar character 
of this bill, as well as the importance of the general 
question involved in it, a brief historical review is 


necessary. 


The story of the Jesuit Missions in New France — 
has been told by Parkman in one of the most thrill- 
ing narratives of modern history. Not even the 
most pronounced anti-Catholic can read that story 
with unquickened pulse. The heroism of Jogues, 


Bréboeuf, Lalemant, and a score of others was 
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apostolic. But the Jesuits were not missionaries 
merely. They had a duty to perform toward the 
Government as well as toward the savages of New 
France. What that duty was may be given in the 
terse words of Parkman: “Christ was to rule in 
Canada through his deputy the bishop, and God’s 
law was to triumph over the laws of man.” It 
need scarcely be said that the Jesuit Fathers sought 
to perform this part of their duty quite as faithfully 
as the other. 

The political influence of the Order, combined 
with its self-sacrificing labors on behalf of the na- 
tives, gave the Jesuits a commanding influence in 
New France. The Order soon acquired considera- 
ble property. How the property was acquired is 
a subject of dispute. Some assert that it was 
granted by the Crown to further the work of edu- 
cation among the natives, others that it was entirely 
the gift of private persons. The truth probably 
is that it was partly the one and partly the other. 
Doubt also rests upon the position in which the 
property stood after the English conquest of 1759- 
60. To Roman Catholics was granted the free 
exercise of their religion, but no mention is made 
in the terms of capitulation of the Jesuit Order or 
of its property. The same remark applies to the 
Royal Proclamation under which the country was 
governed after the Peace of Paris of 1763. The 
Jesuit had no legal rights under British law, 
and hence could hold no property. But it seems 
probable that the Jesuit estates were regarded as 


church property, and were administered by the 


Church. In 1773, however, the Jesuit Order hav- 
ing been suppressed by Pope Clement XIV.., its 
property was formally taken possession of by the 
British Crown, and since that time has been treated 
in the same manner as other Crown property. 

But this “ confiscation ” has never been acquiesced 
in by the Catholic Church. From 1794, as appears 
from the text of the Jesuit bill, down to the present 
time, a series of “ energetic representations’ have 
been made to the civil authorities respecting the 
estates, apparently, however, with little hope of any 
favorable result. But at length the exigencies of 
party warfare brought the favorable hour. And 
here again we need for a short time to retrace our 


steps. | 

When, in 1763, Canada became a dependency of 
Britain, the “ new subjects ” were generously dealt 
with, considering the practices of nations even 
in this century. Although English criminal law 
was introduced, the civil law remained French. 
The French were for the time being excluded from 


office, but this grievance was removed by the Que- 


bec Act eleven years later. By this same measure 
it was enacted that the tithe system that had pre- 
vailed during the period of French rule should be 
continued. By this system the curé of the parish 
receives one-twenty-sixth bushel of all the cereals 
grown by his parishioners, and the tithe is collect- 
able by law. So stands the matter to-day. For 
over a century the Roman Catholic Church has 
been practically the State Church of Quebec, with 
all the prestige that accompanies a State-endowed 
institution. Attempts have been made to compute 
the Church’s wealth. Her possessions in land and 
buildings are rated at not less than eighty millions 
of dollars ; her yearly income, independent of these, 
at eight millions. Nor are these all the sources of 
her power. She has, besides, complete control of 
the education of the children belonging to the 
Church, the State simply supplying the funds. In 
the schools the use of the French language is recog- 
nized by law, and the number of English Catholic 
schools is very small. The Church, moreover, stands 
at the door of the professions,and an English Prot- 
estant educated at McGill University cannot begin 
the study of law or medicine until he presents a 
certificate of having passed an examination in cer- 
tain branches of study found only on the curriculum 
of Catholic colleges. Itis not difficult to guess the 
result of all this. | 

It has always been the hope of the English- 


' speaking statesmen of Canada that the French and 


English races would blend together, and that out of 
this race-union would spring the future Canadian 
nation. How vain that hope is, is now becoming 
evident even to the most ardent believer in Cana- 
dian nationality. The most powerful elements of 
nationality—language, race, religion—have all been 
at work from the beginning to prevent the fusion. 
The French Canadian branch of the Catholic 
Church has used the overwhelming influences at her 
disposal to prevent it. As was her duty, looking at 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint, she 
has throughout these years kept one object steadily in 
view—to make Quebec French and Catholic. That 


object seems now within measurable distance of its 
fulfillment. It is almost a parody upon facts to 
speak of Quebec as being a British province. The 
English-speaking people of the province have almost 
given up the struggle to maintain the British tra- 
ditions and to preserve from extinction their lan- 
guage and their faith. The idea of a French Cana- 
dian nationality,is no longer a dream, it is a reality. 
That nationality has its roots deep in the past of the 
pre-English period. The traditions of that heroic 
period have been carefully guarded by the Church, 
and are sources of inspiration to a national litera- 
ture that has been crowned by the French Acad- 
emy in the person of Louis Fréchette. The pride 
of the conquered race is ablaze at the thought of a 
peaceful reconquest of the country that Jacques 
Cartier discovered and Champlain explored. As 
in the golden days before the “accident” of the 
English conquest, there is to be a New France of 
the future, French and Catholic. This the orators 
have predicted, this the poets have sung. ' French 
and Catholic is one day to be all that vast country 
that the Jesuit missionaries consecrated with their 
labors, their sufferings, and their blood. | 

To change the dream into a reality the French 
Canadian Church has been working for a long time, 
not only in- Quebec, but throughout all Canada. 
Her plans are carried out in the most systematic 
and matter-of-fact way. By means of colonization 
schemes supported by lotteries, she has not only 
kept her people in Canada, but she has peopled 
Northern Quebee and planted French settlements 
all along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In the Northwest territories there are extensive 
colonies of French and half-breeds, the outposts of 
French Canadian nationalism. In these territories 
the French language has been recognized since 1875 
as on an equal footing with the English, and sepa- 
rate schools have been supported by public funds. In 
all the English-speaking provinces there are, indeed, 
separate, though not of course French, Catholic 
schools supported in the same way as the public 
schools. 
yet recognized, but its use is tacitly permitted in a 
number of schools in the counties bordering on 
Quebec. And all these privileges, rights of course 
Catholics will say, have been obtained without 
serious difficulty. . It is almost needless to say how. 

In the government of the Dominion, Quebec has 
held the balance of power. Woe to the govern- 
ment that’ has dared to resist her! In truth, Canada’s 
ablest statesmen have only been able to rule by sub- 
mitting to her terms. The present Government 
narrowly escaped in 1886 a disastrous defeat because 
it dared to offend French Canada by permitting 
Louis Riel, the leader of the Northwest Rebellion, 
to be hanged. Guilty as Riel was, the French 
National party demanded that his life should be 
spared, ostensibly on the ground of insanity, but 
really (so most English-speaking Canadians believe) 
because he was the champion of the French Canadian 
idea in the Northwest. The hanging of Riel was 
the most important event in recent Canadian history. 
On the one hand it brought to a focus the French 
National movement in Quebec, on the other it 
aroused the English-speaking people to the danger 
that threatened them in French aggression. What 


the results will be in the broader stage of the 


Dominion is yet to be seen. What they have been 
in Quebec has startled the rest of Canada into the 
sense of a danger of which hitherto it has practical- 
ly taken little heed. On all sides one now hears the 
ery that the situation in Quebec must be “ mended 
or ended.” 

For many years the Conservative or Bleu party 
of Quebec was supported by the influence of the 
Church, and, it is needless to add, had everything 
its own way. But at length, some five or six years 
ago, M. Honoré Mercier became the leader of the 
Quebec Liberal party, and with him began a new 
dispensation. To defeat the Bleus he threw him- 
self into the arms of the Jesuit section of the Church, 
and when, in 1885, the leader of the Dominion 
Government, Sir John Macdonald, refused to par- 
don Louis Riel, he put himself at the head of the 
French National party and became their recognized 
leader. From that day to this M. Mercier has been 
supreme in Quebec. He no longer claims that his 
Government is Liberal, although the professedly 
Liberal members continue to give it their support. 
He glories in calling his Government National—that 
is, French-Canadian. But as it depends for its 
existence upon the good-will of the ultramontane 
section of the Church, he must please his masters. 
Hence the incorporation of the Society of Jesus, and 
hence, now, the Jesuits’ Estates bill. The favorable 
hour for the Jesuits has at length arrived. The 


In Ontario the French language is not | 


claims to the long-confiscated property are urged at 
length with perfect assurance of success. M. Mercier 
is willing to admit a moral claim, and to give the So- 
ciety of Jesus $400,000 in liquidation of it. Some of 
the language of the bill reads strangely in a British 
country: “The amount of the compensation fixed 
shall remain in the possession of the Government 
of the Province as a special deposit until the Pope 
has ratified the said settlement and made known 
his wishes respecting the distribution of such 
amount.” The bill passed the Quebee Legislature 
without one dissenting vote, but cannot become law 
until the Dominion Government has pronounced 
upon it. The bill is now before the Dominion 
Government, and there seems no present prospect 
that it will be disallowed. French Nationalism 
dares the Government to disallow it. Meanwhile 
in Ontario a widespread agitation is on foot. The 
demand for the disallowance of the bill is becoming 
stronger and stronger. That agitation will, I be- 
lieve, finally lead to the following demands, which, 
if not granted, may lead to annexation and even to 
war: 

1. The disallowance of the Jesuit Estates bill. 

2. The reconstruction of Quebec: the abolition 
of the tithe system and other clerical privileges, the 
English language only to be legal, and education 
to be taken from under clerical control. 

3. One national system of education, no sectarian 
schools to be supported by public money. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


By Hircucock. 
A= many years of doubtful waiting, New 


York offers to the public an art museum which 
is worthy of the “ American art center.” In the 
last fifteen years we have seen something very like 
a renascence of art in our country, which has found 
expression in painting and sculpture, wood-engray- 
ing and etching, illustration and architecture, 
“ needle-painting ” and work in stained glass. One 
phase of this progress has been the generous aid 
given to public education in art. In the West, within 
a comparatively few years we have seen the build- 
ing of art museums in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee, with movements in the same 
direction in Minneapolis and Detroit, and an in- 
crease of substantial interest in the support of art 
schools. In this unselfish zeal for art, New York 
seemed for a time to be outstripped by the cities of 
the Middle West. The Metropolitan Museum dates 
back twenty years, but the significant facts in its 
history remained but few for a long time. There 
was the foundation, the opening of a building upon 
Fourteenth Street, the acquisition of the Cypriote 
collection (which has been anything but an unmixed 
good), and the opening of the Central Park Building 
nine years since. Of the discussion regarding the 
“restorations” of the Cypriote collection it is not 
necessary to say more than that such a collec- 
tion, to be of indisputable value to archeologists, 
must be above suspicion. That the impeachment of 
this collection caused some loss of public confi- 
dence in the Museum there can be no doubt. 
For a time the Museum showed few signs of 
substantial growth. Although the city made some 
contributions toward its support, the Museum has 
remained practically dependent upon private gen- 
erosity, and the extent and persistence of this gen- 
erosity deserve cordial acknowledgment. Never- 
theless, this state of dependency irvolves serious 
evils. Such an institution has reason to fear those 
bearing gifts, but it was deemed politic for the 
Museum to accept all manner of contributions, and 
to suffer from the popular conception of a museum 
as a storage-house for curiosities. Undoubtedly 
more might have been done to restrict the scope of 
the collections to purely educational lines, for this 
has been accomplished in the museums of Boston and 
St. Louis. But the “omnium gatherum” idea was 
allowed to prevail through an excess of well-meant 
zeal, and the results have been often unfortunate. 
As regarded real progress, the Museum for a time 
remained at a standstill, but within two years there 
has come about an enlargement of resources which 
assures its permanent usefulness. The gifts of the 
Wolfe collection of modern pictures, the American 
and foreign paintings given by Mr. Seney, the 
Egyptian collection, the collections of casts, the 
Huntingdon Americana, the “Horse Fair” and 
“ 1807,” and other paintings of distinction, and the 
Astor laces, preceded the opening of the new wing 
—ain itself an event of consequence. This opening, 
which may be said to rank with the foundation of 
the Museum and the occupancy of the building in 
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: the Park as one of the “landmarks” in the 
_ Museum’s history, has been followed by the gift of 
the Marquand collection of old masters. 


The fash- 
ion of giving has become established, and doubtless 
other gifts will follow within the year. But at 


present the Museum has reached a point where it 
must be regarded as our important means of cult- 


ure, so far as the arts of design are concerned. 


It must be confessed that the exterior of the 


building is not to be taken as a standard example 
of architecture; but the so-called “new classic ” 


_ wing is a vast improvement upon the original hide- 
_ ous structure, and the building now assumes a better 
relation to the Park landscape. In the arrangement 


of the collections there has been some attempt to 


preserve historical continuity and to illustrate the 
evolution of various arts. Thus, taking the depart- 


_ ment of sculpture, we may begin at the southern or 
| main entrance with casts of bas-reliefs illustrating 
the vigorous but naive execution of the first period 
_ of Assyrian art—that of the King Assur-nazirapli. 
_ This series is followed by an example of the third 


or more sophisticated period, the familiar “Wounded 


Lioness” of the time of Sardanapalus I. If we 


follow a chronological order, we may turn next to 


the statuettes and sarcophagi accompanying the 
- mummies, textile fabrics, scarabzi, and other objects 
included in the extensive Egyptian collections. 
Phenicians and Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, 
left abundant traces of their successive occupancy 
_ of or visits to the island of Cyprus, and its sculpture 
therefore illustrates all these influences. 
| Cypriote collection carries us from the art of a 
_ remoter antiquity to the art of Greece. 
_ this is but imperfectly represented. In addition to 
a group of statues there are portions of Asiatic 
_ Greek friezes, and friezes from Xanthus and the 
Temple of Wingless Victory at Athens. 


The 


At present 


In the 
main hall of the old building the Parthenon frieze 


is arranged probably at about its original height. 
This hall is to be occupied by the Willard collec- 


tion of architectural casts, a much-needed means of 
education. But the collection has not arrived, and 
we must therefore continue from the !Parthenon 
easts to a group of the sturdy Roman busts, from 
Rome to Lucea della Robbia’s bas-relief of “ The 
Ascension,” ending our survey of the sculpture with 
the statues by Story, Reinhart, and others of the 
moderns, since there is no collection of Renaissance 
easts. So far as pictorial art is concerned, the 
starting-point may be found in the stilted Byzan- 
tine art of the Jarves “old masters,” if we ignore 
the examples of Egyptian painting upon mummy- 
cases. But there is little reason for lingering over 
the dubious paintings of the Jarves collection when 
the Marquand pictures await us in an adjoining 
gallery. Of the earliest pictures in this collection, 
those ascribed to Masaccio and Lucas van Leyden, 
it is necessary to speak with some reserve, and there 
are other pictures which provoke some doubts. But 
at their best these ‘pictures are of minor conse- 
quence compared with the magnificent Van Dyck, 
a full-length portrait of the Duke of Richmond, 
the Turner (an admirable example of the artist’s 
earlier period), the Gainsborough, the trio of 
Constables, excellent in largeness of design even if 
cold in color; the portraits by Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, and a half-dozen other examples of 
great schools of art. This may be accepted as the 
finest collection of “old masters” in this country. 
The value of the opportunity offered by the Muse- 
um’s acquisition of these pictures need not be 
emphasized. The noble Van Beresteyn portraits 
by Rembrandt are also at the Museum for a time, 
loaned, like the Seney collection of modern pictures. 
Of the modern pictures owned by the Museum, the 
Wolfe collection, the “ Horse Fair” of Rosa Bon- 
heur, the “1807” of Meissonier, and the various 
examples of French, German, and American art, 
we have spoken at other times. It is to be re- 
gretted that nothing has been done toward estab- 
lishing a distinctive gallery of American art. 
Turning from academic to applied art, without 
dwelling upon the Vanderbilt and Thompson draw- 
ings and the handful of prints, it will be found that 
the Museum offers useful although imperfect oppor- 
tunities. There are the Egyptian and some me- 
dizval textile fabrics. There are the Cypriote, 
Marquand, and Chavet collections of glass, 
which, taken altogether, are said to be unsure 
passed. There are ancient terra cottas and Baby- 
lonian cylinders for the archeologist, and a collec- 
tion of Nuremberg ironwork, too small as yet, 
which offers lessons of practical value to the de- 
signer and workman. There are the Astor and 
Stuart laces, and a few examples of wood carv- 
ing. The Elkington reproductions furnish sugges- 


tions to silversmiths and metal workers. The 
glyptic art is illustrated in the admirable Sommer- 
ville collection of gems. There are a few speci- 
mens of embroidery, of tapestries, and of leather 
work, and collections of Chinese and Japanese art, 
while the Huntingdon portraits and mementos of 
Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette may serve to 
stimulate the patriotism of languid dilettanti. 

It will be seen that some of these collections 
must include much which is of little direct educa- 
tional value, but it is also clear that the Museum is 
gaining the equipment for wide usefulness. The 
trustees have, somewhat vaguely, cherished the idea 
of illustrating the history and evolution of all the 
arts of design, using the term in its most compre- 
hensive sense. They have chosen to cover a broad 
field imperfectly rather than to begin by perfecting 
a few departments of direct usefulness. The pres- 
ent collections are certainly comprehensive, but 
much which is bad, indifferent, or merely curious is 
presented on equal terms with the features of 
real value. The Museum needs large and well- 
chosen collections of antique and Renaissance 
casts. It needs collections of Braun photographs 
illustrating all the great schools of painting; and 
this department should be intrusted to an expert 
and made one of the most important. There should 
be a collection of prints. There should be adequate 
collections of textile fabries and designs, of wood- 
carving, and of ironwork. But, without specify- 
ing further needs, it must be pointed out that the 
usefulness of these or any other collections depends 
very largely upon their arrangement, accessibility, 
and the facility with which explanations and descrip- 
tions may be obtained. Herethe Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is lamentably deficient. There have never been 
any adequate catalogues. Only a portion of the objects 
are labeled so that they may be readily understood. 
There is no one in the galleries daily, and always 
accessible, who is qualified to make explanations, 
and no system of lectures or talks upon the various 
collections has been put in practice. In short, the 
actual tendency at present is to make the Museum 
a resort for the curious rather than to encourage 
intelligent study and to develop the special talents 
of artist-artisans, the class whom the Museum 
should strive especially to reach. Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, the most generous of the Museum’s 
supporters, has shown that he understands its 
true mission, but thus far this mission has not 
been fulfilled, despite naive attempts to es- 
timate usefulness by the number of curious 
visitors. The good done by the Museum might 
almost be said to be done in spite of the direction ; 
but it is the trustees, and not the immediate director, 
who are responsible for the closing of the Museum 
at times when working men and women would be 
able to visit it. The proposed evening openings are 
well enough, but after a day of toil a journey to the 
Park is no light matter for a hard-working woman 
or even man. The opening of the Museum on 
Sunday afternoon, under proper supervision, would 
tempt no one from morning and evening worship, 
and there would be nothing inconsistent in the im- 
provement of this helpful opportunity. 


PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


By Epwarp P. Clark. 


HE election of General Harrison has served to 
develop with remarkable clearness the con- 
dition of Southern sentiment, and to cast much 
light upon the currents which contend for its future 
direction. The result of the Presidential election 
was a great surprise and a bitter disappointment 
to nine out of ten white men throughout that part 
of the country. Nowhere else had there been such 
implicit confidence in “ Cleveland’s luck,” and the 
news of his defeat seemed at first incredible. 

An outbreak of pessimism was immediately 
heard. “All is lost save honor!” exclaimed one 
leader, and there were loud predictions of disaster 
to every interest of the section. Fears were ex- 
pressed that the new administration would treat 
the South with great rigor; some even were afraid 
that the army would again be called into use, and 
that the worst evils of the reconstruction era would 
return. The fundamental question of the relations 
of the two races recurred, and seemed more un- 
answerable than ever. Gloomy forebodings were 
expressed, and the gospel of despair was preached 
even by the editors of religious journals, the St. 
Louis “Christian Advocate” indorsing the theory 
that there was an irrepressible conflict between 
whites and blacks, and that one or the other race 
must go to the wall. | re 


But the cloud of disappointment before long 
showed signs of breaking away. The fears that 
General Harrison would attempt to restore the force 
policy were dispelled by the remarks which he 
made to Southern callers, guarded though his lan- 
guage was, and by the tone of the Indianapolis 
newspaper which was believed to express his views. 
At the same time it came to be felt that the gloom 
which had prevailed was unworthy of Americans, 
and that they could not afford weakly to give up 
the solution of any problem, however hard it might 
be. Then followed a period during which attempts 
were made to devise some settlement of the diffi- 
culty by legislation. Congressman Oates, of Ala- 
bama, and some other Southern Democrats, 
proposed to end the trouble by the summary device 
of repealing the Constitutional Amendment which 
gave the negro the suffrage ; but this was, of course, 
too absurd to secure even discussion. A plan which 
at first thought appeared more practicable was © 
earnestly recommended by a few Southern papers, 
notably the Charleston “ News and Courier” in 
South Carolina, and the Montgomery “Age” in | 
Alabama—the establishment by the Southern States 
of an educational qualification, such as has been 
maintained in Massachusetts. The project was 
brought forward in the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture, which met about four weeks after the elec- 
tion, but it failed to secure much support, either in 
that body or in the press of the State. No more 
favor has been shown to the suggestion in Alabama. 
The fatal obstacle is the fact that in every State 
the proportion of voters (both black and white) 
who cannot read, and who, of course, would not 
vote to disfranchise themselves, is so large that no 
party would dare to stand sponsor for a proposition 
certain to be unpopular with so many men. 

A far more radical measure has been suggested 
by representatives of both races—nothing less than 
the deportation of the negroes from the South to 
some other part of the country. J. W. Menard, a 
colored editor of Jacksonville, Fla., has written an - 
open letter to General Harrison recommending the 
distribution of a large portion of the negroes now 
inhabiting the South among the Western States, 
the Government to hold out inducements by the offer 
of free transportation and homesteads, and to pay 
all the bills. William P. Calhoun, of Abbeville, 
S. C.. a grandnephew of the statesman, recommends 
colonization from the white man’s standpoint, and 
proposes that Congress give a billion dollars for this 
purpose. The Wilmington (N. C.) “ Messenger,” 
commenting upon the departure of a good many 
negroes from South Carolina to the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana, notes that there is a very per- 
ceptible segregation of the colored people in the 
Mississippi Valley region, and holds that “if it were 
possible to erect a black State in the South, for the 
segregation of the overflowing black populations of — 
several of the States, it would prove a ready solu- 
tion of the much-discussed race problem.” But it 
is seen by everybody that the creation of such a 
State is impossible, and that any wholesale distri- 
bution of the negroes through the West is equally 
out of the question. The Savannah “News” ex- 
presses the feeling of all sensible men when it says : 
“Those who busy themselves with trying to find a 
solution of the race problem must recognize the 
fact that the colored people are in the Southern 
States to stay. If they do not recognize it, they 
are only wasting their time.”’ 

The conclusion has therefore been reached, with 
no little regret, that any off-hand measure, like an 
act of the Legislature or even an amendment of 
the Constitution restricting suffrage, or the removal 
of the negroes from the South, is out of the ques- 
tion. At the same time it is felt, more earnestly 
than ever before, that something must be done to 
put an end to the existing system of election 
methods. Employed originally against the negroes, 
and for that reason condoned, unwillingly, it is true, 
by the whites, it is perceived that it injures the 
white perpetrators as well as the colored victims. 
It is seen that young men are growing up who are 
taught by their elders that it is right to cheat, and 
that the very foundations of society are thus being 
undermined. “It appalls thinking men,” recently 
said the Charleston “News and Courier,” “to 
know, to see, that the present generation and the 
rising generation of white men in the South are 
taught, in practice, that republican institutions are 
a failure, and that elections are to be carried, not 
by the honest vote of a fair majority, but by cam- 
paigning which ‘begins with rank intimidation and 
ends in subterfuge and evasion.” 

Two peaceful and straightforward methods of 

solving the problem are now coming into promi- 
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nence all over the South. The first is education. 
There is a growing recognition of the fact that the 
trouble is largely due to the ignorance of the negro, 
and can only be cured by the removal of that 
ignorance. ‘This feeling is by no means universal 
as yet. There still survives, especially among 
the older men, a good deal of that senti- 
ment about the education of the negro which 
prevailed in the days of slavery. It finds ex- 
pression in what a Southern Superintendent of 
Education has called “the catch ery, ‘To educate 
a negro is to spoil a laborer and to train up a can- 
didate for the penitentiary.’” It is aggravated by 
the selfish feeling that it is hard on the whites to 
tax them to support schools for the blacks, by far the 
larger proportion of the funds for such schools com- 
ing out of the pockets of the whites. This feeling 
found expression in the bill passed by the Georgia 
Legislature a few weeks ago, but very properly 
vetoed and thus defeated by Governor Gordon, 
which proposed to divide the proceeds of a school 
tax levied in Macon between the schools of the 
two races in proportion to their respective contri- 
butions, with the inevitable result of giving the bulk 
to the whites. Similar measures have been intro- 


duced, but not passed, in the Alabama Legislature, 


and considerable sentiment in favor of such a pol- 
icy appears to exist in South Carolina. The same 
feeling finds expression in a letter from “ Tax- 
payer,” of Albemarle County, Va., published in the 
Richmond “ Dispatch,” who talks in this strain: 
‘‘ Are the white people to continue to support negro 
schools when they are already sufficiently burdened 
with a State debt, for every one knows that the 
negroes pay little or nothing toward it? Are we 
not poor enough now, especially in the ‘ black belt,’ 
not to be further reduced for the benefit of worth- 
less negroes to make them more worthless? It is 
high time that the whites should cease to be insulted 
by the upstart Africans whom they took money 
from their pockets to educate.” In Montgomery, 
Ala., there have recently been complaints that the 
white children suffer at the hands of the blacks on 
the streets, little white girls being crowded off the 
sidewalks and even slapped by half-grown negroes, 
and a local paper seized the occasion to say: “ It 
seems to us that if the maintenance by white peo- 
ple of schools for the benefit of the colored children 
results no better than this, the experiment had bet- 
ter be abandoned at once.” = 
But such expressions of opinion are plainly the 
flickerings of expiring Bourbonism, rather than fair 
representations of the dominant sentiment. The 
_wiser and the controlling elements in every State 
see that the time has gone by for academic discus- 
sion as to whether education is a good thing for the 


negro race, in view of the fact that the negro is an’ 


American citizen, and that education is essential to 
the wise use of citizenship. Instead of lamenting 
that they have to pay so large a part of the expense 
of negro schools, the whites, as a rule, are more in- 
clined to take pride in the achievement. As the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat ”’ puts it, Nine- 
teen-twentieths of all the money spent on colored 
schools is given by the Southern whites, and given 
voluntarily, because they recognize the fact that not 
only the negroes but themselves and the entire South 
are benefited by getting rid of the illiteracy which 
disgraces, injures, and holds it back.” Indeed, a 
growing pride in the public school system, along 
with a growing appreciation of its importance, is 
perhaps the most noteworthy, as it is the most en- 
couraging, feature of Southern development. 
The other resource to which the South now 
turns is immigration, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve how closely this is connected in the public 
mind with education. The Southern people want 
to increase the prosperity of their section, and they 
have been studying the secret of the West’s pros- 
perity. They have found that it was largely due to 
the encouragement which that part of the Union has 
always given to the coming of the best class of settlers, 
and they propose to adopt thesame policy. They want 
to attract farmers from all parts of the North, and 
they are going to advertise the advantages which 
they have to offer, as the newer States of the West 
have always done. But they had no sooner begun 
to investigate this subject than they found that the 
West made its excellent school system one of the 
“ strongest features in every showing, and they soon 
saw that they, too, must have such a system or they 
could not expect to get the sort of people they 
wanted. The result is that all over the South pub- 
lic men and the press are calling for the improve- 
ment of the educational system on the ground that 
good schools pay.”’ | 


Texas has received a large immigration, and it 


is the schools of Texas, says Governor Ross, that 
have attracted the bulk of it. “ Let the good work 
of educating the masses of the people at free 
schools be pushed forward,” says Governor Hughes, 
of Arkansas, another State which has had a large 
immigration of late years, “as nothing is more 
economical and profitable to the State, as well as the 
individual, than the legitimate and proper education 
of the people.” “ Each State enjoys immigration 
and prosperity in exact proportion to the amount it 
votes for public schools,” says the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat.”’ “If the public school systems 
of the Southern States are improved to the extent 
they should be, immigration to the South will in- 
crease with marvelous rapidity, and in proportion 
as it increases, anxiety about the race problem will 
disappear,” says the Savannah “News.” “If the 
rural schools of the South were raised to the stand- 
ard of excellence their importance as social, moral 
factors demands they should attain, we would within 
two decades hear the last of the race question,” 
says the Chaitanooga “ 'Times.”’ 3 
There is a growing perception that lawlessness 
must be ruthlessly suppressed if outsiders are to be 
made neighbors, and especially that political crimes 
must cease. Outbreaks against negroes in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and the shocking assassination 
of Colonel Clayton in Arkansas, have provoked a 
degree of indignation and condemnation from in- 
fluential newspapers, not merely of those States. 
but of the whole South, which has never before 
been displayed. Moreover, it is seen that not only 
must the maltreatment of negroes and the assassi- 
nation of whites on political grounds cease, but also 
that men must have the right to entertain unpopu- 
lar opinions without being overwhelmed with oblo- 
quy. Major Hanson, a Georgian who fought in 
the Confederate army, recently made a speegh in 
New York in which he cut loose from many of his 
old political associations and declared his adher- 
ence to protection. He was promptly denounced 
by many Southern papers as a traitor to the South. 
The Augusta “ Chronicle,” one of the most promi- 
nent papers in Georgia, seized the occasion to 
preach a vigorous sermon against political intoler- 
ance. It told its readers that they might not be 
able to secure immigration, capital, and the result- 
ing prosperity as rapidly as they would desire, 
“but there is one thing that we need very much, 
and that we can command for ourselves, and that 
is toleration for honest differences between men of 
the same political faith, and for those who belong 
to different political parties.” It told them that 
they must cultivate and insist upon freedom of 
speech, and that they simply published to the coun- 
try their own “narrow-mindedness and bigoted 
intolerance”’ when they denounced a good citizen 
for running counter to popular prejudices or con- 
victions. | 
At the same time with this rising demand for 


political tolerance among whites there is heard a 


plea for fairer treament of the blacks. “Give the 
Negro a Chance ”’ was the title of another striking 
editorial article which recently appeared in the 
Augusta “Chronicle.” All things considered, it 
said, the negro has done well since his emancipa- 
tion. “Interest, gratitude, affection, humanity, 


| civilization, demand that the negro be permitted to 


make the best of his opportunities as a citizen. It 
is the duty of the white people of the South to do 
all in their power to advance the negro materially 
and to elevate him morally and educationally. In 
other words, let us give the negro an equal chance 
in the race of‘life. This is all there is in the race 
problem. We have no fear for the future.’ In 
the same vein was a recent article in the Charleston 
“News and Courier,” urging the cultivation of 
harmony between the races, which said: “The 
white people especially should try to convince the 
black man that they feel kindly toward him. The 
way to effect this is to deal justly with him, mak- 
ing allowances for his ignorance and for the influ- 
ences to which he is subject by reason of his igno- 
rance. Having his confidence, the rest will be easy.” 
So, too, the Arkansas ‘“‘ Gazette’ pronounces, Sen- 
ator Morgan of Alabama “an impracticable old 
fossil”? because of his recent violent speeéh on the 
race question, and says: “ He is seeking some ex- 
traordinary method of solving a largely imaginary 
Southern question. There is nosuch method. The 
rules of practical common sense and common hon- 
esty are sufficient to solve any question that con- 
fronts this country, whether of race, business, or 
politics.” Equally significant with these utterances 
of the press is the tone of a striking address re- 
cently delivered before the Georgia Agricultural 
Society by its President, Mr. W. J. Northen, who 
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tells the farmers that “there is more than a _politi- 
cal aspect in the race problem that is disturbing the 
country,” and urges them to be just and candid in 
their contracts with the negroes, and prompt and 
fair in the discharge of their obligations to them. 

There is much that is discouraging in the South- 
ern situation. It would be easy to make out that it 
was almost hopeless by picking out the worse than 
foolish deliverances of certain public men and news- 
papers. It sometimes seems as though there were 
Northern journals which desired to make the public 
believe that it is absolutely hopeless, so ingenious 
are they in always concealing the good side of the 
picture and keeping its bad side in the eyes of their 
readers. But the truth is that the drift of things 
is in the right direction. The current never sets 
evenly, and there is occasionally a violent whirl 
backward somewhere, but on the whole there is 
progress. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
this progress has been more rapid and healthy during 
the past three months than ever before in a similar 
period. Certainly there has never been 4 time when 
the sentiment in favor of education, immigration, 
toleration, fair play, has been so pronounced as it is 


to-day. 


TWO QUATRAINS. 


By Wititram H. Hayne. 
THE FIRST 


Y Zeus vouchsafed the lordship of the light, 
Apollo stood above the primal night, 
And thus the god, while earth was black and eold, 
Severed the darkness with a shaft of gold! 


TO AN OLD ATHENIAN COIN. 
You have survived the Golden Age of earth— 
Athenian eloquence and Attie mirth ; 
Had you a form endowed with human breath, 
Tithonus-like, your heart would yearn for death. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


ESCAPING FROM BONDAGE. 


HAVE often pictured to myself the scene in the 

old Tower when Raleigh broke the spell of prison 
life by writing the history of the world. The rest- 
less prisoner, a born leader and man of affairs, 
whose ambitious projects were spread over two 
continents, was suddenly secluded from the life of 
his time at the hour when that life had for every 
daring spirit an irresistible attraction. On the 
instant this audacious courtier of fortune, ready to - 
take advantage of any wind and strike for any prize. 
was locked and bolted in the solitude of a cell! 
Such a man must find vent for his arrested ener- 
gies, or prey upon himself. If Raleigh could not 
go to the world, the world must come to him! 
And it came, not to scorn and triumph over him, 
but to submit to the calm scrutiny of his active 
mind. There have been more striking examples 
of the victory of a soul over its surroundings ; 
Epictetus made himself free though a slave, and 
Marcus Aurelius learned how to serve though an 
Emperor ; but there bas been no more dramatic 
illustration of the victorious assertion of person- 
ality. 

The limitations of most lives are by no means so 
tangible as the walls vit which Raleigh was con- 
fined, but there is a cert mount of restriction 
laid on us all. We are all prisoners in some sense ; 
the great man who, of all others, demonstrated most 
sublimely the superiority of the soul over all external 
conditions, described himself as “a prisoner of 
hope.” There are fixed limits to the activity of 
even the freest life; and for many, a narrow field 
is set both for happiness and for work. ‘There is 
one place, however, where no boundaries are fixed, 
no doors closed, no bolts shot: amoung his books a 
man laughs at his bonds and finds an open road 
out of every form of imprisonment. Last night 
Rosalind read to me, from Silvio Pellico’s Memoirs, 
pictures of his prison life. His very bondage had 
furnished material for his pen; out of the barren- 
ness of his prisons he had gathered a harvest of 
experience and thought. There is no kind of 
bondage which life lays upon us that may not yield 
both sweetness and strength, and nothing reveals 
a man’s-character more fully than the spirit in 
which he bears his limitations. 

It is an easy matter for the man of many burdens 
and of sharp restrictions of duty and opportunity 
to become envious, to rail at fate, and to deery 
the fortune and work of those who are better cir- 
cumstanced. It is very easy for such a man to 
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shut his mind and heart within the same walls 
which confine his body, and to become narrow, 
hard, and unsympathetic. There are hosts of men 
who impose their own limitations on the world and 
set up their own narrowness as the standard of vir- 
tue; who identify their own small conceptions of 
time and eternity with a divine revelation of truth, 
and pronounce all who differ from them anathema. 
There are few spectacles more common or more 
pitiful than these strange illusions by which men 
mistake their littleness for greatness, and the 
narrow boundaries of their own thoughts and feel- 
ings for the outermost bounds and sheer edge of 
the universe. To be in prison and not be conscious 
of the bondage is surely a tragic comment on one’s 
ideal of freedom. 

We are all shut up within intangible walls of 
ignorance, prejudice, half-knowledge ; and the dif- 
ference between men is not the difference between 
those who are in bonds and those who are free, but 
between those who feel their bondage and are 
striving for freedom, and those who, being bound, 
think themselves loose. The long story of the 
struggles and agonies and achievements of men is 
the story of the unbroken effort for freedom ; it is 
the record of countless attempts to break jail and 
live under God’s clear heavens. Hegel declared 
that the great fact of history is the struggle for free- 
dom, and Matthew Arnold reaffirmed the same 
thing when he said again and again that the instinct 
for expansion is at the bottom of the movement of 
civilization. It is this heroic endeavor, often futile, 
often defeated, but never abandoned, which gives 
history its dignity and its thrilling interest. 

Of the spiritual and intellectual struggles toward 
light and freedom literature gives the fullest 
and most authentic account. Great writers have 
always been in advance of their time, and the 
impulse toward expression has come largely from 
the inspiration of escape from some bondage in 
which other men are held. From Socrates to 
Browning, the thinkers and poets have all been 
emancipators. In the end this bringing of new 
light into the mind of the world will be counted 
their chief service. ‘“‘ When I am dead,” said 
one of the keenest of modern minds, one of 
the greatest of modern poets, “lay a sword 
on my coffin, for I was a soldier in the war 
for the liberation of humanity.” Like service has 
been rendered by almost all the great writers. 
They have seen beyond their time; they have 
parted company with some usage, some tradition, 
out of which the life had ebbed ; they have broken 
away from some decaying creed ; they have put some 
new knowledge in the plage of some old ignorance. 
The steady movement of great literature is toward 
the light; and there are few instrumentalities so 
potent to destroy provincialism, to dissipate popular 
misconceptions, and to substitute for parochial 
standards and ideas the larger thought of the larger 
world of open-minded men. Literature is the 
hereditary enemy of half-truths, of false perspectives 
in looking at life, of partial estimates in dealing 
with men. No man can open his mind to the spirit 
and teaching of the greatest minds without suffering 
an enlargement of vision. A man can remain small 
in a library only by refusing the noble fellowship 
which lies within his reach; he cannot have com- 
panionship with inspiring persons and escape some 
share in their nobler vision of life. H. W. M. 


ANECDOTES OF STANLEY THE 
EXPLORER. 


By tHe Rev. H. Kasson. 


HE following facts concerning Henry M. Stan- 

ley have never been in print. They were 

given to me by William Bradford, the marine 
artist and Arctic explorer. 

In the year 1873 Mr. Bradford, returned from 
his Greenland explorations, was in London pub- 
lishing his sumptuous, volume on “The Arctic 
Regions.” It was brought out under the patron- 
age of Queen Victoria at $125 per copy. At this 
time he met Stanley, who was in a towering rage. 
“ He was just back,” said the artist, “ from finding 
Livingstone, and was now very angry at the cavalier 
way in which he had been treated about publishing 
his book through -Murray. It seems that John 
Murray was away, and the partner present had re- 
ceived Stanley quite nonchalantly, and said he was 
not quite sure whether they could publish his book 
or not, and, anyway, nothing could be done about 
it until Mr. Murray’s return. I said to him, ‘ Mr. 
Stanley, are you particular to have Murray publish 
your book?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Well, I can tell you of some 


very good publishers who, I think, would be glad 
to publish it, and that is the firm of Sampson Low 
& Co. They are publishing my book, and, I think, 
would be glad to get hold of yours. If you wish, I 
will see them about it.’ ‘Do so, Mr. Bradford ; 
I'll be glad to have you.’ 

“So I went down and saw Mr. Marston, of the 
firm, and said to him, ‘Mr. Marston, would you 
like to publish Stanley’s new book on Africa?’ 
‘ Yes, sir, indeed we would; but I thought Murray 
was going to have it.’ ‘No, I guess not. Would 
you like to see Mr. Stanley?’ ‘Certainly, sir.’ 
‘Very well, Pll bring him down this afternoon.’ 
As I was going out he said, ‘ Mr. Bradford, do 
you suppose that Mr. Stanley is ready to consider 
an offer for his book?’ ‘I think so, sir.’ 

“T took Stanley down to see them, and Mr. 
Marston asked him if he was prepared to consider 
an offer then and there. ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Well, Mr. 
Stanley, we will give you $10,000 for it, and a lib- 
eral share of the profits.’ 

“<T’ll do it,’ said Stanley. And a happier man 
you've seldom seen. ‘ Now, Mr. Stanley,’ said Mr. 
Marston, ‘when can you begin to furnish us copy?’ 
‘To-morrow morning, sir, and every day thereafter 
till it’s done.’ ‘Just one word more, Mr. Stanley. 
Will you please say nothing about this for four 
weeks? I’ve a special reason for asking.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir; that suits me,’ said Stanley. And so the bar- 
gain was closed, and Sampson Low & Marston 
have been Stanley’s publishers ever since. 

‘‘ A few weeks later Stanley went in to see John 
Murray, and the following conversation occurred : 
‘Mr. Murray, I’ve come to see about your publish- 
ing my book. Do you wish to? ‘ Yes, I think 
that we may be able to, Mr. Stanley. But we 
cannot afford to give you much for it, as it isa 
kin¢jof an experiment. But we'll publish it, Mr. 
Stanley.’ 

“© No, you won't,’ broke in Stanley, with an oath, 
and, turning on his heel, left the great English pub- 
lisher astounded at the young African explorer’s 
audacity. 

“On another occasion,” says Mr. Bradford, “I 
was sitting at a great banquet.of the British Asso- 
ciation at Brighton. It was in the evening after 
the ‘African afternoon,’ so called. Stanley had 
been down for a speech late in the afternoon, after 
several English geographers had spoken. But I 
noticed during the second speech, by Mr. C. R. 
Markham, of the Royal Geographical Society, that 
Stanley’s wrath was rising. The speaker, in allud- 
ing to Livingstone, had said just a word reflecting 
upon him. As soon as Markham was done, Stan- 
ley, at two bounds, was in the center of the plat- 
form, and, leaning forward and stretching out his 
forefinger with concentrated scorn toward Markham, 
began: ‘You easy chair geographers, sitting on 
your cushioned velvet carpets, what do you know 
about it? Livingstone, after a long, arduous, peril- 
ous march, says: “I think I have found the sources 
of the Nile.” But you, from the seclusion of your 
libraries, declare: ‘“‘We know that he has not.” 
What right have you to decide such a question ?’ 
And then he gave it to them hot. And yet in fif- 
teen minutes he had them all, ladies and gentlemen, 
on their feet crying, ‘Hear, hear, hear!’ The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts waved her handkerchief, 
and even the Emperor Napoleon, who was present 
with the Empress Eugénie, arose and handed 
Stanley their card. I tell you, Stanley was the 
most scathing man I ever listened to when he was 
mad over Livingstone. 

“ So, in the evening, before going to the banquet, 
I said to him, ‘ Now, Stanley, keep your temper. 
Don’t disgrace yourself. Don’t say a word to- 
night.’ For I knew this very Markham was go- 
ing to preside. Well, Stanley promised that he 
wouldn’t say one word. But they placed him at 
Markham’s right hand. I sat across the table 
where I could see him. Pretty soon I noticed that 
he and Markham were talking earnestly. Then 
the bulldog look came into Stanley’s face. And 
then he jumped up, and off he went. 

“Tt seems that Markham had urged him to 
speak, but Stanley had declined, when the following 
conversation ensued: ‘ But, Mr. Stanley, you must 
speak. ‘That is the purpose for which they invited 
you here.’ ‘Is that the reason they invited me 
here?’ ‘Certainly, Mr. Stanley; we expect you to 
favor us with a speech.’ ‘ Well, I won’t. But’— 


thrusting his hand deep into his pocket—‘ here’s a 
guinea for my dinner.’ 
towering rage. 

‘‘ [saw his movements, and followed him instantly. 
He had nearly reached the street when I overtook 
him. Well, sir, we walked the streets of Brighton. 


And off he stalked ina 


till one o’clock at night before I could get him 
calmed down. Oh, he was mad! At one time he 
set his teeth and declared ; ‘I’m going back now 
and give Markham a scorching.’ ‘ Don’t, Stanley, | 
don’t,’ said I. ‘ You’ve come off with flying colors. 
Now don’t go back and spoil it all.’ Finally he 
calmed down and went to his hotel, and to bed. 
But I never saw a man so angry as he was. And 
it was all because of their aspersions of his own 
veracity and Livingstone’s honor. 

“ Nor would you have wondered at this had you 
heard what I heard just before Stanley’s arrival 
in London. Various reports (one that he had 
married a native woman) were in circulation dis- 
paraging to Livingstone’s character. And very 
bitter things were also said about Stanley. I my- 
self heard this. One evening I attended a soirée 
given by the Royal Geographical Society. After 
a little I noticed that Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
reading a dispatch and growing very much excited. 


Then he called a few others, and as they read they 


also grew very excited. Soon a table was brought 
in. I said to a friend who was with me: ‘ There is 
something important; let us get nearer.’ So we drew 
near. Mounting the table and rapping for order, Sir 
Henry said: ‘I hold in my hand a dispatch which 
reads: “Stanley has found Livingstone.” ’ Then, 
as he stepped down from the table, I heard him say 
in an aside: ‘But I guess we'll find that Living- 
stone found Stanley, and not Stanley Livingstone.’ 
Such flings as this cut Stanley to the quick. : 

“But Lady Franklin soon after shrewdly settled 
the question whether Stanley had found Livingstone 
or not. Ata dinner which she gave him, Stanley 
said to her: ‘ Lady Franklin, forgive me for not 
giving you Livingstone’s message before. You 
know how busy I have been. He begged me to 
thank you for your most acceptable gift to him.’ 
‘What gift, Mr. Stanley ?’ asked the quick-witted 
widow of the lamented Arctic explorer. ‘ Why, 
Lady Franklin, you cannot have forgotten. It was 
a Bible Dictionary. And it has been his daily com- 
panion ever since, and he has slept with it under 
his head every night.’ ‘ You are right, Mr. Stan- 
ley,’ replied Lady Franklin, ‘but only my niece 
here and myself knew what that present was.’ This 
and a letter which Stanley brought from Living- 
stone to the Duke of Argyle settled the then dis- 
puted question whether he had really found Liv- 
ingstone. 

‘Speaking of Lady Franklin,’ continued the 
artist, “ reminds me of an affecting scene in which 
I once bore a part. It was in New York City, at 
a breakfast which I gave to Admiral Sir Edward 
Augustus Inglefield. Among the guests present 
were Chief Justice Daly and other members of the 
Geographical Society. I was engaged in conversa- 
tion with Admiral Inglefield—he who searched the 
Arctic regions to find Sir John Franklin—when I 
was called to the door. And there stood Dodge, — 
the second officer under Dr. Hayes in his Arctic 
explorations. Dodge, poor fellow, was stupidly 
drunk, but wanted to see Admiral Inglefield. I 
said’: ‘ Dodge, don’t. You’re in no condition to see 
Admiral Inglefield. Wait till some other day.’ 
But he was just drunk enough to be obstinate, and 
repeated : ‘I want to see Admiral Inglefield.’ 

“The Admiral heard him, and spoke up: ‘ Who 
wants to see Admiral Inglefield? Tell him to 
come in.’ So there was nothing for it but to let 
him in. [I introduced him, and the Admiral shook 
hands courteously and treated him with great polite- 
ness. But, after talking a little, the heat of the 
room began to overcome him. So I said io him: 
‘Dodge, you must excuse us now. The Admiral 
and I were talking over a little private matter.’ At 
that he got up, sighted the door, and walked as 
straight as a bee-line for it. The Admiral smiled, 
but a moment later roused himself and_ said, 
‘Mr. Bradford, call that man back. I want to see 
him.’ 

“T started after Dodge, and found him just. at 
the outer door. ‘ Dodge,’ said I, ‘come back. Ad- 
miral Inglefield says he wants to see you.’ That 
half sobered him, but he turned back with me. As 
he entered the door, Admiral Inglefield came for- 
ward and exclaimed : ‘ Dodge, forgiveme! Admiral 
Inglefield asks your pardon for not shaking hands 
with you before you went out. Men who have been 
through what you and I have in the Arctic regions 
ought never to separate without a hand-shake and 
a God bless you. God bless you, Dodge! God bless 
you!’ It wasa noble act, and poor Dodge broke 
down and cried like a child. I tell you, Admiral 
Inglefield was a grand man. And, sir, let me tell 
you this: there is no service in the world in which 
more nobility of character is developed and less 
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jealousy than in Arctic explorations. Poor Dodge, 


however, went down rapidly, and soon filled a 


drunkard’s grave. But he was a brilliant fellow, 
and Dr. Hayes, in his published volumes, has, I am 
sure, made considerable use of Dodge’s journal.”’ 


THE PLAIN PROSE OF LIFE IN THE 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


By CHARLES FoRSTER SMITH. 


F one wishes to know how the people of these 

mountains live, he must take a light knapsack 
and set out on foot among them, prepared to take 
things as they come—in the most literal sense to 
“rough it.” ‘“Cade’s Cove,” which stretches along 
by the side of the Great Smoky Mountains from 
the foot of “the Bald,” where “ Pa’son” Kelsey 


used to pray, almost to “Thunder Head,” around 


which were enacted the scenes of “ In the Clouds,” 
is said to contain the most original people—those 
who have been least influenced 7 the civilization 
beyond the mountains. And my first tramp to the 
Great Smokies, in July, 1885, was devoted to just 

this section. | 
Readers of “The Harnt That Walks Chilhowee” 
are surprised to find that the long mountain ridge 
of Chilhowee is covered with a dense growth of 
timber from one end to the other, and totally unin- 
habited, so that Peter Giles’s farm is as pure a 
myth as is the stream near his house which “ out- 
stripped the wind ” on its way to the valley, or the 
possibility of red apples on the summit in June. 

The mountaineers in all this region dwell in the 
valleys or “coves,” only herders staying from spring 
until fall, with their cattle, on the heights. Now 
and then a herder takes his family to live with him 
on the Smokies, and, being too poor to come down, 
spends the winter there. But usually the herder is 
unineumbered by family, and lives during the herd- 
ing season in the utmost pastoral simplicity. A rude 
log cabin, with chimney of sticks and mud, no win- 
dow, and only one door—which but for the cold 
would never be shut, as it is never locked—sufiices to 


house him at night or in storms. He literally keeps 


open house, and the traveler or tramp soon learns 
that he may with perfect impunity take possession 
of the castle in the absence of the lord, and cook, 
eat, sleep there without fear of being considered an 
intruder. If the tramp has not brought provisions 
of his own, the herder generously invites him to 
share his board, as he does his bed (the floor), and 
can rarely be induced to take any pay. Especially is 
this the case in the region of Cade’s Cove, where the 
tradition prevails that it is mean to charge for hospi- 
tality. I well remember the self-condemnatory 
look of a big, barefooted mountaineer, who, having 
been persuaded to take in payment for lodging (on 
the floor, it is true), three meals, and an extra pone 
of bread for lunch, a quarter of a dollar, called after 
us, as if compounding with his conscience, “ Boys, 
ef you-uns cross the mountain ’bout dinner-time, you 
better come by an’ git yer dinner ; you-uns hain’t 
got the wuth o’ yer quarter yit.” Indeed, the very 
first herder we met was at once the poorest and 
most hospitable man I ever saw. In his one-room 
log cabin were two rude scaffoldings for beds, witb 
scanty, ragged coverings, and the only other property 
visible was three chairs, a water-pail, a wife, three 
children (the baby in a dug-out cradle), and a 
mother-in-law. He had no meal nor flour—*“ was 
out, an’ hadn’t no time to go arter none ’’— but his 
little store of potatoes, bacon, beans, and butter- 
milk was tendered with the grace of perfect hearti- 
ness and sincerity, though he did apologize more 
than once—* Boys, hit’s mighty rough, but ef you 
uns kin eat hit, you’re more’n welcome ter it.” If it 
- could have cost him a thought to give of his scanty 
store, he and his were more than compensated by 
what we could tell them of the outside world ; for 
in that lofty wilderness it was not the age of post, 
much less of telegraph. It was the last week of 
July, and still he had not heard whether Cleveland 
had been inaugurated without opposition. He had 
an idea that Blaine was “ a savage kind of a feller,”’ 
and “had hyeard ther might be a war betwixt the 
Republicans and the Dimercrats; but he hadn’t 
hyeard no mo’ erbout it, and he reckoned ther 
warn’t gwine ter be none.”’ | 

It would be a temptation to talk forever if one 
could always have such eager listeners. The herder 
had seen, but never ridden on, a railroad, while the 
others had not had even this advantage. So they 
sat, he on the floor, the mother-in-law in the third 
chair (chewing tobacco and spitting through a 
crack in the floor), and hung upon our lips as East- 
ern people listen to Indian tales. ' But don’t imag- 


ine he was envious of our lot. He quoted the opin- 
ion of another mountaineer who had said ‘“ Nash- 
ville was the nastiest place he ever seed,” and 
thought there was no place like the mountains, 
though he admitted it was ‘a bad place to raise 
chillern—no Sunday-school nor nuthin’, and the 
chillern jest runnin’ wild.” | 

Could you pay him for his hospitality? “No, 
sir,’ said he, “ I never tuck no pay fer nothin’ ter 
eat in my life, and I’ve hyeard my daddy say he 
never tuck nothin’, an’ I never ’spect ter take 
nuthin’ nother.” And then, as if to make us feel 
thoroughly ashamed of offering him money, he 
said: ‘“ Boys, ef you-uns don't find the-cabin on 
the Bald, come back to-night. Hit’s mighty rough. 
but you’re more’n welcome, ef you-uns kin stan’ 
| 

Cross a mountain from Cade’s Cove and you are 
in Tuckaleechee, the valley immortalized by “ Mis’ 
Purvine ” and her steer “ Buck,” well remembered 
doubtless by all as two of the chief characters 
of “In the Clouds.” Follow that same ‘ Little 
River” in which Mink Lorey was drowned at last, 
deep into the spurs of the Smoky Mountains, and 
there, several miles from anywhere, you will find 
the cabin of “Black” Bill Walker. Rather we 
should call it a “settlement,” for there are four 
cabins and a little corn mill. We were guided to 
“ Black ” Bill’s by “ Devil” Sam Walker, a distant 
relative of his; and it may be mentioned that such 
complimentary nicknames are not uncommon in 
that region, especially among the numerous Walker 
family, whose great ancestor “had fit with Gineral 
Jackson at New Orleans,” and was known as 
Sassy’ Jack Walker, the Indian fighter.” Only a 
half-grown boy was visible as we crossed the foot- 
log which spanned the noisy mountain stream before 
the house and approached the cabin. “ H’y’re, 
Mose are you stout ?” saluted “ Devil” Sam. Yes, 
I’m stout,” said Mose; “are you stout?”  Whar’s 
‘Black’ Bill?” ‘ He’s a-huntin’ bees.” Sam went 
to the door of the house and spoke to a pale, thin, 
sad-visaged woman, who seemed never to have 
smiled, and was too timid to give us a greeting. 

Soon “ Black ” Bill came, the most striking look- 
ing man in the mountains. He is a white man of 
pure blood, but hair and beard are jet black, his 
complexion swarthy of course, and hence his nick- 
name. He stood at least six feet in height, weighed 
over two hundred pounds, and had that free, inde- 
pendent, commanding air that might have made him 
in troublous times a mountain chief. A tall, fleet- 
footed, and not unhandsome young mountaineer 
had met us not far from the house. There was a 
trace of melancholy in his face, and he was more 
demonstrative than mountaineers usually are to the 
little child that presently climbed into: his lap. 
Directly a young, dark-haired woman, evidently 
“Black ” Bill’s daughter, emerged from the house 
with a pail in her hand, and we had now seen the 
chief figures in a recent domestic tragedy. The 
young woman had recently played the réle of Helen 
of old; her Paris had been killed within a few 
weeks at a log-rolling in another county, and she 
and her Menelaus were both again under her father’s 
roof. In a day or two they went back together 
to their own cabin. Nor was this all. The 
boy Mose bore the relation of Meges to the sad- 
visaged ‘Theano in the house, his own mother occu- 
pying a cabin a hundred yards away. Thus much 
we learned afterwards of the morals of this isolated 
mountain family. | 

Amid such surroundings the boy Mose was not 
likely to worry much over his birth, but fate seemed 
to have been harsh toward him otherwise, for 
he was too weakly ever to become a huntsman, and 
too far from civilization to learn to read. “I 
wisht you’d read some,” he said, as he saw a book 
in my hand. I read to him “The Dancin’ Party 
at Harrison’s Cove,” and his eager, hungry eyes 
haunt me still. But his only comment was, “I 
wisht you had a United States history ; I’d git you 
to read me some ’bout the war.” r 

As we followed, the next day, “ Black’’ Bill and 
“ Devil” Sam still further into the wilderness, we 
could not help admiring the alert sense and acute 
observation of these famous huntsmen. Not a 
medicinal shrub seemed to escape their notice, 
their ears caught every sound, and they were on the 
alert for the deadly rattlesnake with eyes, ears, and 
nose; for they can smell, they say, a rattlesnake 
when he is mad. But for their nicely trained 
senses it would seem that barefooted mountaineers 
would be often bitten by rattlesnakes, even though 
they are sluggish reptiles, and, as “ Devil” Sam 
said, “not half as bad as they’re riccommended to 
be.” Surely, these swift, sure-footed. keen-eyed 


| 


mountaineers were wonderful scouts during the 
war, one would think. But no. As we lay that 
night on the ground in the stillness of the prime- 
val forest, under cover of a rude shelter of bark, they 
told their experience “endurin’ the war.” ‘They had 
sympathized with the Union side, they had fed and 
guided “ Parson” Brownlow when he took refuge in 
the mountains, had aided deserters from the Con- 
federate army. But, though “ Black” Bill “didn’t 
vally his life more’n five cents in the times o’ the 
war,” so much so that he had once, Putnam-like, 
crawled into a bear’s, den and shot it, he had hid 
out rather than fight on either side. “I thought 
I could take keer o’ myse’f,” said he; and so the 
majority of the men in the mountains thought. 

Our guide on this trip, “ Devil” Sam, was some- 
thing of a character, and apt to be amusing when 
he was not posing. For instance, when * Uncle 
Bob McCampbell,” the late local Hercules, was 
mentioned, Sam said, ** He could ’a’ fit Sampson ef - 
he’d ’a’ jest giv’ up the jawbone o’ the ass.” And 
he didn’t mean to be funny when, apropos of a 
woman’s statement that “ the baby was bad with a 
bealin’ on its neck,” he said, “ Bealin’s never does 
come jest at the right place. You could pick a 
better place jest half an inch fom wher they comes 
ev’y time.” But it was evident that he was trying 
always when he visited the hotel to say smart things, 
especially in the presence of a New Orleans lady, 
who, he fancied, was going to write a book; and, 
indeed, he naively remarked to her one day, after 
telling her that some Cincinnati ladies had painted 
his picture and placed it on exhibition at the Cin- 
cinnati Exposition, that he “would like ter_ be 
interjuced to New Orleans.” But, of course, it was 
only when he was off his guard and most serious 
that he began to be really amusing. ‘ Niggers has 
giv’ a power o’ interruption sence the war,” said he 
as we trudged along ; “it would be better ef they 
was all in Africa. But I tell you I don’t let. none 
of ’em sass me ; ef they bothers me I jes’ ups with 
a rock and knocks ’em down.g 

Are there many negroes about here, Mr. Walker?” 
“No, thar’s only one in Tuckaleechee. He was 
brung f’om way down at Atlanta, an’ he’s stayed 
hyer an’ larned to go slow. Our boys wouldn’t 
take nothin’ offen a nigger. They’d kill him in a 
minnit.” It was a relief to know that practically 
there were no negroes for the boys to kill, but Sam 
was doubtless correct about the sentiment of the 
Cove. And yet these men had mostly sympathized 
with the Northern side in the war. 

In the mountain air one soon learns how it was 
the Homeric heroes could eat so much and so often ; 
but even an atmosphere that is in itself a tonic can- 
not brace a man always against the everlasting 
sameness of diet and ill cooking that prevail ; so 
that the mountaineer complains much of his liver, 
and in the summer fever is common. But the lot 
of the women is hardest. Born in a hut, living in 
a hut, rarely going five miles from the hut, their 
life is monotony itself—an endless round of cook- 
ing, washing, weaving, spinning, as well as field 
work. And, besides constant toil and no recreation, 
they have the usual poor folks’ blessing—“ children 
an heepe.” I stayed one night at a house where 
twelve children blessed the seventeen-year union of 
the heads of the house; and heard of four women 
in the adjoining cove the sum of whose bairns was 
sixty-one! No wonder they become prematurely 
aged, as Miss Murfree so truly describes them. 
Then there is the “ dipping ” habit, so common that 
one rarely sees a woman, young or old, without the 
“dip-stick ” in her mouth, to say nothing of smok- 
ing and even chewing tobaeco, which are not un- 
common. There may be such quick-witted, sharp- 
tongued women in the mountains as Mrs. Ware or 
Mrs. Purvine, but we found them generally as slow 
of speech as they are barren of ideas. - 

Times are better than they used to be with the 
mountaineers, for the days of ‘moonshine whisky ” 
are over, and the men are temperate, because they 
can’t get anything to drink. In all my tramps 
during two summers I never saw a drunken man. 
“It is hard to get four miles from a schoolhouse 
now, even in the mountains,” as a mountaineer 
remarked ; and the four-mile law is in force all 
through that section. 

In religious matters, too, there is progress. The 
primitive or “foot-washing’”’ Baptists still have 
their churches in the mountain coves, where their 
shepherds feed their flocks on sound and fury and 
nonsense; but the missionary Baptist and the cir- 
cuit-rider follow steadily in the wake of the school- 
master, and the sect that believes in ignorance is 


already doomed. 
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THE HoME 


GRACE IN ARGUMENT. 


SEVERE test of social grace is conversation 

when it becomes argument. To state one’s 
side clearly and without warmth, to listen with- 
out prejudice, to catch the drift of an oppo- 
nent’s thought and not hold him to an imperfect 
statement of that thought, is the highest form of in- 
tellectual courtesy. It is the business of a lawyer 
to confuse a witness; but a parlor is not a court- 
room, nor is conversation held there the records of 
a court. It is astonishing how rarely a number of 
people can discuss any subject and keep its princi- 
ples in sight and its personalities out of sight. It 
is rare even among those of broad social opportuni- 
ties. A party of six ladies and gentlemen sat dis- 
cussing the issues of the late campaign, the principal 
part being taken by a gentleman who had made 
special studies of the subjects. For some time the 
conversation had continued, when a seventh person 
joined the group, breaking into the conversation 
abruptly. A lady had just closed some remark 
whn the new-comer brusquely broke in with, “ Never 
argue with a woman,” quoted as a lawyer’s maxim. 
A dead silence lasted for a moment, and the interest 
in the conversation lagged, the ladies present not 
possessing the temerity to continue. The remark, 
while it silenced them, neither refuted the state- 
ment made nor showed a knowledge of the subject 
in hand by the speaker, though his manner indi- 
cated that he thought a finis had been reached. 

How often is an interesting and instructive con- 
versation broken by just such crudeness, or by lack 
of interest! How often gre conversations developed 
into a mere exchange of personalities, the victor 
being he of the least manners and sharpest tongue ! 
This is the favorite method of those who cannot 
sustain argument or brook defeat. 

Is the statement true that the art of conversation 
is not developed in our social life? That the spirit 
of haste, of money-getting, makes all seem useless 
that not does tend to an exchange of coin ? 

The salon in France flourished because main- 
tained on a basis of intellectual equality. No con- 
cessions were made because of sex, no favors asked 
because of sex; each stood erect in the integrity of 
intellect. This was the charm of the salon. Europe 
bowed before Madame de Staél, not because she was 
a woman, but because of the intellectual power and 
social grace which caught the spirit of the opponent 
and conceded the right of his position. While 
acknowledged as the most brilliant talker of her 
age, it was also acknowledged that she was the most 
charming listener, whose sympathy always brought 
out the best in those about her; that all felt in her 
presence, not that she was shining at their expense, 
but that they felt and revealed, under the magic of 
her presence, the best in themselves. 

The spirit of individualismin America is respon- 
sible for the lack of artin conversation. ‘The same 
spirit that makes every man rush for the first place, 
elbowing his neighbor, indifferent to his rights or 
his weakness, is the spirit that has entered our social 
circles and made conversation a quicksand in 
which one is in danger of losing all power of 
thought through the discourtesy of one whose power 
is not expression of thought, but sharpness of 
tongue. Not persuasion, but victory, is the goal 
even in the social circle. 


Irresolution is a worse vice than rashness. He 
that shoots best may sometimes miss the mark, but 
he that shoots not at all can never hit it. Irresolu- 
tion loosens all the joints of a state ; like an ague, it 
shakes not this nor that limb, but all the body is at 
once ina fit. The irresolute man is lifted from one 
place to another, so hatcheth nothing, but addles all 
his actions.—[ Anon. | 


The happiness of love is in action; its test is 
what one is willing todo for others.—[ Ben-Hur. 


HOW TO GROW OLD GRACEFULLY. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 


F, indeed, it is necessary to achieve this end, my 
dear friends, let me invite you to begin by learn- 
ing the words of. a hymn known to most of us ; at 
least “learn, mark, and inwardly digest” its first 
line : 
“ Oh, to be nothing—nothing !” 

The days are gone by when men rose up before 
the hoary head, when years brought reverence, and 
were supposed to bring wisdom ; now they fetch us 
only infirmities and contempt. We are in the way ; 
and the mourners who go about the streets when we 
die are perfunctory mourners ; there is an air of 
relief in our homes when we are ca:ried out of 
them ; the young people breathe more freely when 
the old eyes no longer watch them with amazement, 
or the pale old faces remind them that their roses, 
too, must fade. Yes, my friends, we must annihilate 
self to be tolerable when we are no longer orna- 
mental. The young know all things: we are fools. 
If grandma wants to be endured, let her betake her- 
self to mending stockings and knitting mittens in 
silence and subjection. If grandpa desires to have 
peace, let him fill his pockets with candy for the 
babies and dollars for the youths and maidens ; 
otherwise he had better take his meals in the 
kitchen, and efface himself in the seclusion of his 
bedroom. It is sad, but so it is; let us face it with 
such silent endurance as we can. It is useless to 
complain, idle to combat ; we must learn to be noth- 
ing, to be content with nothingness. 

But this is not possible without educating ourselves 
up to it; we must begin when the first gray hair 
warns us that “creeping Time” has begun to 
“claw us in hisclutch.” I know, mother, that it is 
hard to see and hear the vast superiority of your 
daughter; it makes it no easier that it is your own 
fault, that you never taught her in her childhood to 
obey or respect you. The hard beds we make for 
ourselves are no softer t> lie on because we make 
them ; rather does the perception of our own folly 
add to their torture. We must reap as we sow. 
And even if we sow wheat, the tares in the neigh- 


boring fields scatter themselves among our harvests, | 


and grow up to plant their weediness in our faces. 
So it is only left us to practice as best we may, and 
as soon as we may, the virtue of patience, the grace 
of submission. 

It is only a few days ago that I heard a young 
girl sharply reprove her mother at the dinner table 
tor her “ uncharitable”’ remarks, without the least 
real cause for the accusation. I know how that 
mother’s soul revolted against the accusation, both 
for its, falseness and its impertinence; but what 
could she do? How often had she heard that girl 
say to her, “Mamma, you don’t know anything 
about it!’ or, again, “Mamma, nobody does that 
now; nobody thinks as you do in these days!” 
“‘Nobody ” standing for the few ill-bred, conceited 
young persons with whom she consorted. 

I hope that mother never remembers with regret 
and bitterness all she has done for that girl; never 


lies awake thinking of her lonely life to come, when | 


she will be less able to minister to her daughter's 
ease and pleasure, and, therefore, more sharply 
thrust aside into the corner than now. So I say to 
you who are still in the border land, Prepare your- 
selves now to be set aside; descend gradually, and 
therefore gracefully, into the valley of humiliation. 
Begin to-day to learn that your opinions on dress, 
manners, literature, morals—in short, on every- 
thing—are entirely obsolete; that you must regard 
modesty as a matter of fashion, good manners as 
an exploded “fad,’’ propriety as a moldering fic- 
tion. “ Accept the position;’ in that short sen- 
tence lies all the grace and content of life; and 
your position in this near future is one of loss and 
neglect as far as the coming generations are con- 
cerned. Do not expect your children, your young 
relatives, or the children of vour friends to love 
you; that is a futile ambition. Be content to say, 
in humility of spirit, with the Apostle Paul, “ For 
I am willing both to spend and be spent for 
you, though the more abundantly I love you the 
less I be loved.” This is the only kind of love 
that can exist between you and your juniors of 
to-day. Learn to rejoice in the overflowing and 
generous devotion that you can give, without hoping 
for return. Happy is the man or woman who has 
at his or her side in the “‘ down hill of life ” a cotem- 
porary whose respect and love is the habit of long 
years, and will continue to the edge of the dark 
river, whether it be married or fraternal love, or 
the looser tie of friendship. Happiest they who go 


—_ 


down into that cold flood hand in hand. But for 
those who are left in lonely age to the tender mer- 
cies of those who are coming fast into your places, 
the only way to grow old gracefully, in a moral 
point of view, is the way of self-effacement. Do not 
dare to be exacting, to be querulous, to have opin- 
ions of your own, to offer advice, to indulge in your. 
own trivial habits or preferences ; gently step aside 
from the interests and excitements of life; they are 
not for you to meddle with. 

Retire into your corner, dear old friend, when 
you become really aged; school yourself to fill 
that corner when your time comes, you who discern 
the first gray hair, the failing sight, the earliest 
inability of nerve or muscle—beloved beginners on 
the downward way! Our “strength is to sit still,” 
very still; to learn how to sing in our souls, and to 
practice in our lives, how to be ‘ nothing—noth- 
ing !” | 


AFFORDING. 


By Kate Upson Clark. 


““\F course you have read that wonderful new 

story,’ said a lady who happened to be 
making a call. She named a remarkable book, 
which everybody with any pretense to culture 
should be familiar with. 

Her hostess looked a little uncomfortable. 

“Really, I haven’t had time for anything but 
my home duties,” she said, apologetically. ‘I 
can't see how you ever get so much time to read. 
I can't, and I don’t know anybody but you who 
can.” 3 

Her visitor looked at a wonderful lambrequin, 
embroidered in ferns and field daisies, which had 
absorbed an hour or more of her friend’s time 
every day for the past two months. Could not one 
or two of those patterns have been omitted? or, at 
any rate, their working postponed until that won- 
derful book had been read? But the enthusiastic 
embroiderer had no taste for reading; and she had 
little society which demanded the information from 
her which one gets from reading. Therefore, her 
mind, naturally clear and .good, was falling into a 
state of torpor which was pitiful. Yet she fancied 
that she could not “ afford ” time to wake it up and 
keep it awake. 

Ata large lunch party, a lady remarked to her 
hostess, “*‘ You have heard some of the operas this 
season, of course?” 

“No,” returned that lady, serenely ; “I cannot 
afford grand opera. ‘The price of the tickets, the 
long evening, the next day’s weariness, make a 
debt I can ill afford to pay.” 

how can you say exclaimed her 
friend. ‘ You can afford to give a party like this. 
Excuse me, but you could have attended the opera 
at least three or four times, and paid for good seats, 
for the money you have so kindly spent in enter- 
taining us to-day.” 

“But a dozen people are made happy by this 
expense,” pleaded the hostess, “and I value so highly 
the privilege of having my friends about me! [ 
cannot afford both. I choose this.”’ 

But,’ insisted her friend, “I cannot afford 
lunch parties. I do afford an occasional seat at 
the opera.” | 

In fact, the whole question of affording, among 
people in fairly comfortable circumstances, comes 
down finally to a question of inclination. The 
man or woman who earnestly desires to read will, 
in some way or other, find the time for reading; 
or, if he desires music, he will have music; if social 
enjoyment, he will have it. We afford, usually, 
what we want. 

But there should be a question constantly in our 
minds. It is, “ Am I keeping the balance true ?” 
Many people in good circumstances will not hire a 
pew in church. They may be church members— 
or may have been before they came to live in 
their present homes. Now their circumstances have 
changed, perhaps by marriage or in some other 
way, but they are still able to dress well, to enter- 
tain their friends, to drive out in hired carriages. 
It is so cheap to go from church to church on Sun- 
days, sitting in other people’s pews! Or perhaps 
they are so fond of several preachers that they can- 
not settle down to hearing any one of them all the 
time, as they would feel obliged to if they had a 
pew paid for! | 

Are you keeping your religious nature up prop- 
erly by this course? Are you using, to borrow one 


of the old expressions, all the “means of grace” 
within your power’ And how is your mind grow- 
ing? or has it stopped advancing, and begun to 
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wither from the lack of light and food? And your 
body? Are you pinching it in order to look “ beau- 
tiful” ? or are you buying poor and innutritious 
food for it in order that you may purchase a sealskin 
cloak for yourself? It is so hard to keep the bal- 
ance true, to be sure that we are “ affording ” just 
what we need for the proper, symmetrical develop- 
ment of our own natures and those of our families, 
and not affording the superfluous luxuries our un- 
bridled desires long for, and thinking we cannot 
afford vital necessaries! We must learn to steer 
carefully ; ; ‘ from such a sharp and waspish word as 
‘no’ to pluck the sting” in order to attain any sort 
of proportion in the ordering of our lives. 

“Dare to look in thy chest ; for ’tis thine own,” 
says old George Herbert, 

‘And tumble up and down what thou findest there.” 
If “thou findest there” starvation where there 
should bé satisfaction, retrogression where there 
should be advance, you are not apportioning your 
expenses aright ; and do not say that “you cannot 
| help it,’ that “circumstances are too strong for 
you.” ‘There i is a Persian verse somewhere which 
says, “It is written on the Gate of Heaven, ‘ Woe 
unto him who suffers himeolt to be betrayed by 


Fate. 


UNCHRISTIAN MOURNING. 


By B. SCHAUFFLER. 


MERICANS are given to extremes in politics, 

in society, and in dress. This has been the 
verdict of every intelligent foreigner who has studied 
our national life, and of every thoughtful man among 
our own citizens. In nothing is this characteristic 
more shown than in the extreme to which we have 
driven the custom of wearing mourning. Not con- 
tent with a simple black dress as a sign of the 
sorrow we have passed through, which seems a 
legitimate and reasonable thing, we have gone on, 
piling crape upon crape, and lengthening the time 
during which mourning is to be worn, until it seems 
as though a complete revolution were needful in 


popular sentiment to bring things back to their | 


right state. 

In no other Christian land could one see, as 
I have seen here, a mother wearing deep mourning 
for five years for a young daughter, even when 
God in his goodness had left her several other 
children. The constant sight of the black crape 
was not only depressing to the wearer, but to every 
member of the family, until it seemed as though 
they never could smile again. In this ease the 
mother was a Christian and the father was not, and 


she lost a good opportunity to prove, by a cheerful 


acquiescence in the divine will, that she believed 
that the Lord * had done all things well.” Gentle- 
men as a rule dislike deep mourning, and in this 
case, as in many others I could mention, the head 
of the house protested in vain against the depress- 
ing black garments, and begged for more cheerful- 
ness_in his home. 

An old lady died last summer, and her three 
daughters now. come to church so shrouded in crape 
that they are not recognizable, and it is a positive 
trial to sit behind them, as they never lft their 
veils, even inchureh. Now, when one considers that 
their mother was an aged Christian, who had lived 
out a full life of usefulness, and was glad to-go to 
join her husband in the heavenly home, it does seem 
strange that Christian daughters should grieve as 
“those who have no hope.” | 

Delicate women wear veils of great sch and 

- weight, and then complain of pain in the head! This 
seems so senseless that one loses patience, and a little 
feeling of contempt takes the place of sympathy. 
And what shall be said of the startling incongruity of 
diamonds worn with the deepest crape? Jewels are 
certainly supposed to indicate a desire for personal 
adornment quite out of keeping with the self-forget- 
fulness which true sorrow produces. And yet this 
incongruity can be seen on our streets every day in 
the year. And there is another custom equally 
striking and incongruous, and this is the wearing of 
flowers indeep mourning. Ido not mean a modest 
bunch of violets or lilies-of-the-valley, but a huge 
bunch of jacqueminot roses, as for a coaching 
parade. In such cases, which is intended to make 
the deepest impression on the passer-by, the somber 
mourning garb, or the gay adornment of the flowers ? 
Expense is a great objection to deep mourning. 
Almost every lady has a black dress which could 
be used, did custom allow. But fashion has 
ordained that only certain materials in black, and 
bonnets of a certain style, can be worn. And so, 
_ while grief is at its height, and the expenses of ill- 


ness and funeral still unprovided for, the dress- 
maker must be called in and orders given for costly 
mourning. Just at a time when the loving heart 
cries out for quiet and peace there must be choosing 
of samples and fitting of costumes. Because of the 
example of the well-to-do this presses hard upon 
the poor. In a mission church in this city the 
expenses of a young girl’s funeral ($70) were paid 


‘from the church fund, but the next Sunday her two 


sisters appeared in fresh mourning, including long 
veils, for which they had run into debt! A car- 
penter in a village in New Jersey haying died, his 
wife and five daughters all dressed in the deepest 
black to do honor to his memory, but when rent 
day came they had not a cent for the householder, 
a poor woman who was dependent an that rental 
for her daily bread. 

Crape veils always seem to need adjusting, and 
appear to absorb in a large degree the attention of 
their wearers. At a prayer-meeting last year I saw 
the lady who was presiding raise her hand four- 
teen times (by actual count) to arrange her veil, 
and at this I did not wonder, as it was continually 
falling over her face. But was it sensible to wear any 
article of dress which so interfered with her duties ¢ 

What a good thing it would be if the Christian, 
women of America would say: “ We shall take this” 
matter into our hands, and wear quiet, unostenta- 
tious mourning as a protection to our feelings, but 
we will not run into debt for mourning ; we will 
not wear crape veils over our faces, to the i injury of 
our eyes and general health, and we will not pro- 
claim our grief to the world by black borders half 
an inch wide on our cards and writing paper, nor 
will we prolong the time of our pereing beyond 
reasonable limits.” 

Let us show by our influence and example that 
we are Christians, and that we believe our partings 
from those we love are but separations for a time, 
according to the Father's will, and that a joyful 
reunion is surely awaiting us in another and a bet- 
ter world. 


A PROTEST. | 

A VALUED contributor to these columns pre- 
sents this week an article on “ How to Grow 

Old Gracefully,”’ in which she takes the ground that 

reverence for old age has disappeared ; that in our 

time a gracetul old age depends on self-obliteration, 

a sort of self-entombment before death. 

A positive protest will move thousands of hearts 
on reading her conclusions. Visions of loved ones 
known only in old age willbe called to memory. In 
hundreds of homes living contradictions of her con- 
clusions sit, among those who feel the need for 
them, for their help, their inspiration ; every day a 
young face turns to them for help; every day they 
send out, consciously and unconsciously, rays of the 
stored-up wisdom of a lifetime spent in effort to get 
and hold the best things of life. | 

Called up from childhood’s memories comes the 
vision of a grandmother, gentle, loving, the very 
spirit of self-forgetfulness, among stalwart sons and 
daughters brought up and impregnated with the 
nineteenth century spirit. ‘They lived in a current 
that bore them on at such a rate that repose, rest, 
quiet, only was possible to them when they sought 
the quiet corner where “ mother ” sat, the embodi- 
ment.of another day and generation—different as- 
pirations, cifferent aims, different values. She 
kept them from hardness, from coldness, and put 
in them the spirit that has kept a balance between 
the two ages ; they have the individualism of the 
present with the sympathetic, brotherly kindness 
of the dwellers in a New England village of the 
past. Her grandchildren found her a refuge in 
trouble, a safe deposit of every secret. the inventor 
of innumerable surprises, the ready sympathizer 
in every plan. It was a dark day when the lids 
closed over the calm blue eyes and the tender 
fingers were unresponsive to the hands laid upon 
them. 

Again memory is busy, and the vision of another 
figure comes up, about whom other sons and daugh- 
ters, other grandsons and granddaughters, cluster. 
The trim figure is alert with the spirit of the pres- 
ent. Every book that arouses discussion is read 
and discussed; the daily papers are carefully read 
each morning and the news made the subject of the 
table talk. There were no more pronounced opinions 
on polities than “mother’s,” and her shrewd, keen 
observations brought many a look of pride into the 
faces of sons and daughters. No gathering was 
complete without her, to the remotest* family con- 
nection. No miss of sixteen was more careful of 
her toilet, or at the proper time gave clothes more 


attention, than “ mother.’’?’ When her old friends, 
visitors, drew comparisons between the past and the 
present, extolling the past and condemning the pres- 
ent, it was always her protest that was most earnest, 
her approval of the present fashions, aims, and 
opportunities the most emphatic. Her judgment 
was so respected that her disapproval condemned 
beyond appeal. Every new dress was the most 
becoming the wearer ever had; hats were her 
delight, though she always wore the cottage bonnet 
of mode silk. There comes now a memory of a 
summer twilight,.when the knowledge that our 
precious guide. and friend would not be with us long 
was first made known. The writer wore a new 
bonnet into her room. The keen gray eyes at once 
detected it. ‘* Light the ic child, so I ean see 
your bonnet. How pretty! Buttereups! They 
always were my favorite flowers! Bend down, dear, 
till I smell them. My! they are so natural it seems 
as if they must grow. They have improved so much 
in making flowers! In my day no true lover of 
flowers would wear artificial ones. There, put the hat 
on my bed; I shall feel as if I were in the fields !” 

How many lessons of patient endurance, how 
many lessons of cheerful submission, how many les- 
sons in noble economy, were learned when at her 
side! As feebleness prevented her going out, her - 
room became a center of meeting for young and 
old. ‘The memory of the gayly cushioned chair, the 
dainty figure in a soft black dress, the pretty caps 
with waving ribbons, the large-print Bible, open 
always, and the silver-bowed spectacles lying on the 
open page, lingers in many hearts besides those 
whose pride is that they inherited her blood. In 
every experience in life, like an echo comes back 
some favorite texts, such as have come softly over 
her lips hundreds of times—quaint sayings of her 
own that illume fogs of doubt and distrust. 

She disdained class distinctions, yet no woman 
held her own with more dignity. It was a lesson 
of courtesy to see her with the children who turned 
her Saturday afternoons into their reception days. 
Each one was greeted with delight; dolls were 
children, and their delighted owners mothers of 
families. No child was too small, no toy or book 
too trivial, for notice. Stories with unpointed 
morals were told; but best of all were stories of 
their own fathers, mothers, and grandfathers and 
grandmothers. Mamy a child learned the sweet, 
Arcadian love stories of his ancestors from “ Aunt 
Harriet,’ whose memory is a blessing and inspira- 
tion to all who knew her old age. 

One sunny afternoon she was carried into the old 
stone chureh on the hill, for the last time, and 
there, waiting for her, were the children from the 
district school, without announcement, without ar- 
rangement. ‘I had to let them all go, and close 
the school when word came she was gone,” said the 
teacher. ‘They all eried, big and little, and I 
could not teach, myself,” and ‘the big tears fell as 
she spoke. The two stores in the little hamlet were 
closed. All a tribute to an aged woman whose 
voice was never heard above a conversational tone, 
who lived within the narrow compass of a home. 
Narrow! Why it is only to be measured by the 
numbers she met; every man and woman she knew 
felt the power of that life through the almost ninety 
years of time, while its influence is eternal. 

Again memory brings a living picture. A grace- 
ful figure in long black velvet gown, a cap that 
forms a halo above a face shining with inward fires 
of refinement and culture. ‘The easy sweep of the 
tiny figure, the voice musical as a chime of silver 
bells, the gentle courtesy that is like a benediction, 
the spirit that makes us say, with Dante— 


“So gentle seems my lady, and so pure, 
When she greets any one, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 
And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 


‘She never heeds when people praise her worth, 
Some in speech, and many with the pen ; 
But meekly moves, as if sent down to earth 
To show another miracle to men. 


** And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth while she passeth by— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the soul’s repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
Forth from her face that seems to whisper, Sigh! " 


A kind-hearted scientist announces that a strong 
solution of cocaine will stop the itch of -mosquitoc. 
and prevent swelling. It is best applied on a little 
wad of cotton as a strong solution, or as a paste of 
the substance rubbed up with a small amount of 
water. Why not make little cocaine wafers and 


stick them on as occasion requires ? 
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Our Younc FOLKS... 
“LIKE JOHN.’’ 


By Mary E. VANDYNE. 


4s How much a kindly word can do !” 
Shall I tell you what two did, 
And how the story of one lad’s life 
In two little words was hid ? 


Now Mike was only a poor street-boy, 
And hungry, too, I ween, 

When the sorrowful look of his soft brown eyes 
By dear little Kitty was seen. 

««Here’s bread for you, you poor, poor boy, 
And a cake with sugar on ; 

And I think perhaps I’ll give you a kiss, 
For you’re so like my brother John. 

And John’s the bestest boy, you know, 
That ever could be, and I love him so.” 


Mike’s eyes shone out. Of the village lads— 
And he knew them every one— 

The veriest hero among them all, 
He thought, was this “ brother John.” 


“ Am I like you ?—like a boy who lives Ps 


In a great house on the hill ? 
I would give my life to be like you 
John laughed : “ You can, if you will.” 


So John with his tutor grand and grim 
Studied from day to day ; 

And little Mike kept pace with him 
In the schoolhouse dark and gray. 

Then John, as a business man to be, 
Entered his father’s store; 

And Mike went too, the chores to do, 
Run errands and tend the door. 


Then Jack went forward to sell the goods, 
And Mike had letters to write, 

Till side by side with courage high 
They worked from morn till night. 

For ever and aye what Jack would do 
There Mike must follow on, 

For dearer and dearer the motto grew, 
«“T must always be ‘like John.’ ” 


Yes, boys, a hero is what we want— 
A hero good and true, 

Who knows the path and will light the way 
And show us what to do. 

Some day, when Mike is a merchant prince, 
And is asked how success is won, 

He wil smile and say, “ I found the way 
By trying to be ‘like John.’ ” 


THE TALE OF A CHINA PUG. 
By HEeten THORNE. 


BELIEVE I was made in a factory, but I was 

so very new at the time that I can’t remember. 

The first thing I distinctly recollect is standing 
with a lot of other china dogs on a shelf in a big 
store in New York. As we were all brand-new, 
and most of us came from the same factory, our 
conversation wasn’t very interesting, and I found it 
exceedingly stupid standing there staring at noth- 
ing; for the small boy who dusted us off every 
morning had carelessly turned me with my face to 
the wall. 

Naturally, I was delighted when one day they 
picked me up and placed me in the very center of 
the big show window looking out on Broadway. 

That was living, or as near it as a China Pug 
ean come! I was surrounded on all sides by the 
most elegant and expensive toys. Some of them had 
been there for quite a long time, and of course, 
being in the window, had seen a great deal of life. 
I always listened attentively te all that they said, 
and really learned a great deal; but I didn’t talk 
much myself, as I felt painfully new and was 
afraid of making mistakes, and, as a Mechanical 
Bear who stood near me once remarked, “ When 
you don’t know much, it’s a safe rule to look wise 
and say nothing.” 

I couldn't have been in a better store for seeing 
the world; crowds and crowds of people passed 
every day, a great many stopping to look in at our 
window, and I felt very much pleased when I 
heard the nice things they said about me. 

It was certainly very gratifying. Rich and poor, 
old and young, every one noticed me, from the 


poor little beggars who flattened their thin, pinched 
little faces against the window-glass to the richly 
dressed children with white-capped nurses. 

One afternoon a carriage drove up to the curb- 
stone, and out of it hopped a small girl with fluffy 
hair, who went into raptures over “that lovely Pug” 
the instant she caught sight of me. 

Her grandmother, a nice old lady dressed in 
black, was with her ; and afterstaring at me through 
the window, they entered the store, and presently I 
heard the little girl’s voice back of me talking to 
the shopman. 

‘She wanted to buy me, and no other pug would 
do as well, though the shopman told her that there 
were lots of other dogs exactly like me on the 
shelf. 

For a moment I fairly trembled on my red vel- 
vet cushion as I listened while they argued; but 
the little girl with fluffy hair had set her heart on 
owning me, and the end of it was, I was picked up, 
packed in a box, and carried off in the carriage 
that rattled and banged over the stones until my 
china head ached. | 

I was unpacked in a very pretty room, which I 
afterward discovered was the parlor, and set down 
on a white fur rug in front of the fireplace ; and 
there the little girl with fluffy hair wiped me off 
with a damp cloth, and insisted on all the family 
coming in to admire me—even to the cook and 
housemaids. 

It was all very well in its way, but after they 
had all gone out I felt dreadfully lonely and home- 
sick ; it is very trying to be thrown on a white fur 
rug and parlor furniture when you have been used 
to the society of the most elegant and expensive 
toys—to say nothing of a Broadway shop-window. 

owever, as the Mechanical Bear often said, 
“There is no use growling over things you can’t 
help,” and I was just making up my mind to try to 
be as happy as possible in my new home when the 
little girl with fluffy hair came in. 

She had evidently been crying, and I felt quite 
sorry for her when she sat down beside me on the 
white fur rug and, putting both arms around my 
neck, told me all about it. | 

“You dear little Pug,” she whispered, “ I am so 
unhappy!” I looked as sympathetic as I could, 
which wasn’t much, I suppose; that’s the worst of 
not being real—you can’t show what you're feel- 
ing. 

‘“* We’ve just had a letter,” she went on, “telling 
us that my cousin Bessie has broken her ankle, and 
will have to lie in bed for weeks and weeks with a 
horrid old splint on her poor little leg! And, oh, 
Puggie! she is only nine years old, and she was 
coming to visit me, and now of course she can’t. 
Oh, dear! what shall I do!” 

She cried so hard at this that I felt quite dis- 
tressed, and threw as much expression as possible 
into my round china eyes; it didn’t comfort her 
much, I suppose, but it was the best I could do. 

After a while she dried her eyes, and, patting me 
gently on the head, she said: “* You’re a good little 
Pug, and I’m glad I told you about poor Bessie, 
for you've made me feel better. Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, as a bright thought struck her, “I’ve a 
great mind to send you to Bessie herself; perhaps 
youll help her/ I'll just run and ask mamma if 
I can’t.” 

In a minute she had scrambled up from the fur 
rug, and was flying out of the room, leaving me flat 
on my back where she had upset me in her hurry. 

In a short time she was back again with her 
mother, who quite approved of sending me to Bes- 
sie, and that very night I was once more carefully 
packed up in the box, and sent off on a long, long 
journey in the cars. 

I shall never forget the agony of that night! I 
was so afraid I'd be broken! The way they slammed 
that box around—why, I stood on my head most 
of the time; and yet I heard the fluffy-haired 
child’s mother say that they were going to mark 
me : | 

GLASS ! 
This side up, with care ! 

I felt quite safe when she said that, but, as the 
Mechanical Bear often remarked, “‘ This is an un- 
certain world.” 

I was so bewildered by the noise and confusion 
of the cars that I had been unpacked for some time 
before I commenced to take notice. The first thing 
I saw was a pale little girl, with big, sorrowful- 
looking, brown eyes, lying in bed, and staring at me 
with a great deal of interest. 

“T’ve thought and thought, Nursie,” she was 
saying, “to try and find a name good enough for 
him, and I’ve decided to call him ‘Splint’ because 


he came to me the day the doctor put the splints 
on my leg.” 

I did not think much of the name myself, but as 
no one thought of asking my opinion, I had to go 
on looking as though I liked it. Ah, china dogs 
have their trials as well as real live people! After 
petting and making a great fuss over me, Bessie 
went to sleep, and Nurse put me down on the floor 
close by the bed, darkened the room, and tiptoed 
cautiously out. 

She had hardly gone when the door opened on a 
crack and two heads peeped in. They belonged to 
Bessie’s two little brothers, Freddie and Charlie, 
the most mischievous boys in town. They crept in 
on all fours for fear of waking Bessie, and, pounc- 
ing noiselessly on me, dragged me off by my china 
tail. 

They managed everything very quietly until 
they reached the garden, where they were joined 
by two other little boys named Willie and Georgie ; 
and then they all took hold of hands, and, putting 
me in the middle, danced a war dance of triumph 
round and round me until I was in mortal terror 
for fear I’d be stepped on. : 

No one will ever know what I suffered that after- 
noon! I never heard of such remarkable games as 
those boys played! First they pretended that I 
was a mad dog, and ran whooping and yelling 
around the lawn trying to get away from me, for 
Charlie had me tucked under his arm, and barked 
for me in avery shrill and disagreeable manner 
while he chased after them. 

This lasted until he caught his foot on a cro 
quet hoop and fell flat; of course he had to drop 
me, and in the fall the tip of my right ear was 
chipped off. 

They were all very much frightened at this for 
fear Bessie wouldn’t like it, so they put all their 
pocket money together and sent Willie, who was 
the youngest, down to the village to buy her a 
pound of candy. 

While he was gone, Charlie suggested that they 
might as well have all the fun with me that they 
could, now that they’d Lought Bessie the candy ; 
so they played that I was a circus dog, and they 
were trained ponies, and the croquet hoops were 
hurdles for them to jump over with me on their 
back—yjust as they had seen it done at Barnum’s. 

Perhaps for a real live dog this might have been 
entertaining, but I can’t say that I enjoyed it much, 
especially as the buttons on Georgie’s coat scratched 
me until I looked as though I had been tattooed. 

After a while Willie came back with the candy 
and a very smeared look around his mouth ; he said 
he’d been tasting it to see if it was. good for poor, 
sick Bessie. | 

All the other boys tasted it too, and by the time 
they sneaked me back to Bessie’s room I wasa very 
sticky china dog. 

Bessie almost cried her eyes out when she found | 
what a wreck they had made of me, but she forgave 
the boys when they told her how very sorry they 
were and gave her what was left of the candy. 

Since then no one has dared touch me without 
Bessie’s permission ; she makes me ribbon collars of 
all colors of the rainbow, until I am gorgeous to 
behold, and always ties the bow so as to cover the 
tip of my right ear. . 

I have grown very fond of her, for she was so 
sweet and patient all the time she was sick and bore 
pain so bravely that my china heart went right out 
to her. I have the place of honor in her room, 
where I am perched on a footstool, and I suppose 
I will stay there till I break. 

_ Some day one of those dreadful boys will drop 
something on me, or Maria the chambermaid will 
grow careless and let me fall ; but I don’t intend to 
worry about it, for, as the Mechanical Bear used to 
say, “There is no good fretting over a thing before 
it happens.” 


LOOK OUT! 


6 prec are some things of which one would 
prefer never to write or speak, but when we 
see people doing things that make them a public 
nuisance, a constant source of annoyance, there is 
no choice left but to speak or write. You feel sorry 
for these offenders, for you know that they have 
not grown upin homes in which good manners were 
taught. When a child or a very young boy or girl 
displays bad manners people forgive them, for they 
know that the fathers and mothers are to blame. 
There comes, however, a time when the boys and 
girls are held responsible. People say, “ How dis- 
agreeable!” when really the offenders are quite 
unconscious of giving offense, and would regret it 
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far more than any one else if they realized their 
lack. | 

Recently a fine-looking young man sat listening 
to a popular preacher. He used his handkerchief 
several times, and each time so noisily as to drown 
the preacher’s voice. The young man was entirely 
unconscious of the offensiveness of his act. He 
reflected the manners of his childhood’s home. 
Still more recently a young lady, bearing all the 
outward evidences of refinement, found so many 
things forgotten in making her toilet that it took 
the whole time of the sermon to rearrange them. 
Her hair, veil, the flowers in her dress, her hat, and 
gloves, all required readjusting. She reached the 
climax when she looked at her watch, discovered 
that it was nearly time for the sermon to close ; she 
buttoned her coat, readjusted her flowers, her hat 
and gloves, picked up her umbrella, and actually 
slipped on to the edge of the seat, as if every min- 
ute were wasted spent in that place. Her actions 
were an annoyance to all behind her; she was a 
stranger in the church, and by courtesy was the 
guest of a perfect stranger, occupying his pew, yet 
she destroyed the whole service for her host. She 
displayed more than bad manners: the preacher 
was one of the most noted in the country, and the 
lack of interest manifested showed her lack of 
intellectual quality as well as social. — 

One day last week a boy, bright, rosy-cheeked, 
got into an elevated train up town. He was well 
dressed, and looked as if his home surroundings 
were of more than average opportunity. He threw 
himself into the seat, and put his muddy feet on the 
seat in front of him. The trainman came in and 
called his attention to the sign requesting passen- 
gers not to put their feet on the seats. The boy 
stared at the official in the most impudent manner, 
and muttered, under his breath, something about 
being “very fresh.” The man who spoke to him 
was old enough to be his father; he looked at 
him in a half-sorrowful manner and left the car. 
No sooner was he gone than the two muddy shoes 
were back on the seat, and the boy glanced about 
triumphantly, as if he thought he was showing a 
. true spirit—one to be commended. If he could 
have read the opinion formed of him, it would have 
done him good. The trainman returned and said 
in a stern voice: “If you do not keep your feet off 
_ that seat, I will put you off the car.” ‘The boy sub- 
sided, but imagine how he felt to be treated with 
such utter contempt in the presence of a car full of 
people! He brought the punishment on himself; 
let us hope he profited by it. 

Bad manners are never covered by fine clothes, 
but are made more prominent by contrast, and the 
time comes when no excuse is accepted if we show 
a disregard for the rights of others. If we ignore 
our neighbors by our actions, it is not an evidence 
of our greatness, but of our littleness. A considera- 
tion of the presence of the smallest and meanest of 
human beings would make a lady, a gentleman, out 
of the boy or girl who never knew how to intro- 
‘duce people or never saw an engraved card. Some 


day you will stand before the world unexcused by 


youth for any disagreeable habits or traits you may 
show. The habits and traits that are forming now 
are the ones that will find expression then. Watch 
them! 


THE BEST COSMETICS. 


Seed girl would like, naturally, to have a 
good complexion ; it adds more to a face than 
mere beauty of feature. The papers abound with 
advertisements of powders and lotions that give a 
beautiful complexion, and within a few years arse- 
nic wafers have been largely advertised, and, it is 
said, are largely used by ignorant people. A girl 


or woman must. be ignorant indeed who uses arse- 


nic, which is known as a deadly poison, to be used 


only under a physician’s prescription. Water, exer- 
cise, and healthful food are the foundations of a 
good complexion. A prominent writer on the sub- 
ject of “The Rosy Cheek and Coral Lip” says: 
‘Would you have a good skin? Then you must 
be up and doing. Throw away the silly novel, the 
inane crochet-work ; break the plaque about to be 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of impd&sible birds, 
beasts, or flowers; snatch the broom from Betty’s 
astonished hands, and sweep, sweep, for your com- 
plexion’s sake—sweep and perspire! Begin not 
too vigorously—say a quarter of a room at first, 
then half, then all; make the beds and clean the 
silver. Sitting still spoils the complexion. It is 
almost as bad in its results as painting the face. 
Tear round a little, and leave off dreaming. Quit 
the jog-trot of domestic ‘stagnation, and out into the 


open, taking in large draughts of Hippocrene in the 
shape of fresh air. Two marvelous cosmetics can 
be had for the asking, or rather for the managing— 
air and exercise. Without money and without price 
these gifts of the gods are bestowed, irrespective of 
persons. Housework is always with us, and the air 
is just outside, at our gates,so to speak. To secure 
good coloring and a skin of fine texture, the Amer- 
ican girl must make up her mind to perspire daily, 
like any hod-carrier. The sweat of one’s brow is 
more than a figure of speech; it is a cosmetic of 
almost priceless value, warranted to improve even 
the ugliest of girls. When the skin attends properly 
to its duty, which it shares with the lungs and kid- 
neys—that of throwing off impurities—and is suffi- 
ciently aided by these organs, law and order reign 
in the complex human machinery. Récamier cream 
and arsenic wafers, with their dangers, fold their 
tents and silently steal away. Whoever ignores the 
necessity of active exercise within doors and with- 
out, and the value of fresh air as a beautifier, is in 
a precarious condition as to complexion. Ignorance 
of the law is no excuse. Nature takes that young 
woman in hand in the most ruthless manner, abso- 
lutely without sentiment, and brands her, so that 
the wise ones who run may read the true meaning 
of pimple or patch. Talk about the sins of the 
fathers! Why, even the virtues of the mothers 
will not save the inert modern girl in good circum- 


stances who sits listlessly among the dead air, the 


dead wool, the dead silk, the dead wood, the dead 
everything of a Philistine home!”’ 

There is one other factor in producing a good 
complexion which is not generally recognized, and 
that is a good temper. 
a good complexion as you cultivate a temper not 
disturbed by trifles—a temper that does not go off 
on a tangent, but learns to yield obedience to a will 
that is also under control. An even, cheerful 
temper is a great beautifier. The same writer says: 


“And how can a cheerful temper preserve or 


improve the complexion? What does Emerson 
mean when he says behavior is the best cosmetic ? 
Think a moment of the discipline of mind an! the 
condition of body that brings about cheerfulness, 
which is the sum of good physical mechanics and 
chemistry. High-heartedness is not a thing of 
chance. It is a result of healthful function of body 
and that finer part of the organism called the mind. 
A cheerful temper—a condition quite different from 
the patient, silent, enduring, grin-and-bear-it temper 
—is a positive state, one of equilibrium and health. 
Its cultivation. means an increase of vitality. And 
increased or maintained vitality acts upon every 
part of the human frame, the skin included. The 
very intimate relation between emotion and abnor- 
mities of the skin has long been recognized. The 
cheerful temper, then, means well-acting nerve 
centers, a positive condition of vitality, however 
limited in quantity, and machinery in fair running 
order, whatever its relative worth may be. Who- 
ever ‘loves a rosy cheek or a coral lip admires’ 
must bear in mind that the smooth and steadfast 
mind, with its gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
extolled in a later verse of the same poem, are 
important factors in the maintenance of personal 
beauty.” | 


After all, true beauty is the inner spirit shining 


through the face. George Eliot paid Romola the 
highest compliment when she says of her: “ Her 


beauty is the necessary consequence of her nature.’ 


A PATH TO THE THRONE. 


OMETIMES we are puzzled to remember how 
Queen Victoria came to inherit the throne of 
England. We remember that she was the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Kent, the niece of her imme- 
diate predecessor on the throne. Here is a para- 
graph for your scrap-book, giving the names of the 
lines of rulers through whom the simple-hearted 
daughter of the wise Duke and Duchess of Kent 
came to the English throne: | 
‘“ Queen Victoria is the niece of William IV., who 
was the brother of George IV., who was the son of 
George III., who was the grandson of George II.. 
who was the son of George I., who was the cousin of 


Anne, who was the sister-in-law of William I[II., |- 


who was the son-in-law of James II., who was the 
brother of Charles II., who was the son of Charles I., 
who was the son of James I., who was the cousin of 
Elizabeth, who was the sister of Mary, who was 
the sister of Edward VI., who was the son of 
Henry VIII., who was the son of Henry VII., who 


was the cousin of Richard III., who was the uncle 


of Edward V., who was the son of Edward IV., 
who was the cousin of Henry VI., who was the son 


That is, you can cultivate - 


of Henry V., who was the son of Henry IV., who 
was the cousin of Richard II., who was the grand- 
son of Edward III., who was the son of Edward II., 
who was the son of Edward I., who was the son of 
Henry III., who was the son of John, who was the 
brother of Richard I., who was the son of Henry IT., 
who was the cousin of Stephen, who was the cousin 
of Henry I., who was the brother of William 
Rufus, who was the son of William the Conqueror 
800 years ago.” 

Her son, the Prince of Wales, will be King of 
England and Emperor of India. For Queen Vie- 
toria was the first to unite the two countries ‘under 
one civil government, though Engiand has con- 
trolled India for hundreds of years. England and 
Scotland were united under King James the first, 
because he was heir and inherited both thrones. 
Queen Victoria inherited the throne of England, 
but acquired that of India; her son and heir will 
inherit both. 


NEW KIND OF DETECTIVES. 


W* have all watched inonkeys with more or less 
delight. If we have thought of them at all, 
it has been as creatures created to amuse us. We 
have never dreamed of them as being of use in the 
administration of public affairs. It took a clever 
officer in London to accomplish this. 

The truant officers went into one of the poorer 
districts of London to hunt up the children who did 
not attend school. They knew there must be more 
children in that district than appeared on the lists 
at school, but as they visited from house to house 
the parents denied that they had children to send 
to school. After the entire district was canvassed 
and the officers were discouraged, one of them an- 
nounced that he would find the children. The next 
day the officers went back to the district, and with 
them an organ-grinder with a very intelligent mon- 
key. The children came pouring out of the door- 
ways. The truant officers went among them, soon 
learned their names and addresses, and when the 
organ and monkey had canvassed the district two 
hundred children had been found who did not 
attend school. The parents and guardians of these 
children were visited, and, knowing that a heavy 
fine was imposed for keeping children at home, sent 
the children to school. There, each day, are the 
little ones found by the monkey. 


THE COW AND THE GOOSE. 


N a recent number of The Christian Union I 
read the article “A Kitten at School.” It 
brought to mind an incident that came under my 
observation while spending a few days in the fam- 
ily of a relative in Seymour, Ind., last October. 
In that city, like most of the Western towns, the 
hogs and cattle run at large through the streets. 
One noon, as I was leaving the house with my 
friend, he called my attention to a cow and goose 
near the house. A quantity of refuse from the 
kitchen had been thrown into the gutter, which the 
cow seemed to eat with a relish, and close by the 
side of her stood a large gray goose, as it seemed 
to me doing guard duty for the cow. While this 
cow was eating, three or four other cows came up 
from behind, but the goose would not allow them 
to come near her cow, but drove them away as 
they approached. 

This is not all about this goose. I was told by 
my friend that about two years before she went 
with this cow she attended another cow. Her first 
pet died. The goose left her former home after 
that and attached herself to this cow, which be- 
longed to a family living some distance away. I 
saw her, on two or three different days after this in- 
cident occurred, by the side of the cow, and so fear- 
ful that some one might injure her or her mate 
that she would attempt to follow you with such 
demonstrations as only geese can make. 

J. L. E. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 
—f[ William Cullen Bryant. 


Yield all the days their dues, - 
But when the evening light is lost, or dim, 
Commune with your own spirit, and with Him ! 
Restore your soul with stillness as is meet, 
And when the sun bids forth, haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you go, 
And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 
—[Thomas Ashe. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE CHILD-LIKE SPIRIT.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAan ABBOTT. 


HAT are the conditions of leadership in 
Christ’s church? Who may be properly 
chosen to be its teachers and its rulers? to whom 
may be given authority, if it is organized on hier- 
archical principles? who may be accepted as lead- 
ers, if it is organized on democratic principles ? 
'This is a question which, not unnaturally, has 
given rise to great, and often bitter, debates in the 
church. Perhaps no question has produced more 
heart-burnings and separations and schisms. The 
two incidents in our lesson for to-day throw some 
light on this question. | | 
The Apostles on one occasion engaged in a debate 
on this problem: Who shall be greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven? According to one atcount, 
they finally brought the question to Christ for solu- 
tion; according to the other, Christ first interro- 
gated them as to the subject-matter of their dispute, 
and they were silent, not, probably, being proud of 
the controversy when it was all over. Of what 
ecclesiastical controversy, with its self-will and per- 
sonal asperities and bitternesses, will any of us be 
proud when, in the judgment day, Christ calls us 
to him, and asks us what was it that we disputed 
among ourselves by the way on our journey through 
the wilderness to the King’s city? Matthew Hay 
quaintly remarks that each one of the disputants in 
this controversy could have produced some ground 
for his claim to precedence. James and John 
because they were cousins of the Lord, and Sons of 
Thunder ; Peter because he had the keys ; Matthew 
because he was a scribe, a man by education fitted 
for business administration ; Judas Iscariot because 
he was treasurer, and carried the bag. But in 
Christ’s presence these claims somehow vanished. 
Christ laid down the principle that the servant of 
all should be greatest; and then he took a little 
child, and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
‘Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

1. The first condition of leadership in Christ’s 
church is service. For the office of Christ’s church 
is that of serving. It is organized to minister to 
men in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Ifa 
society is organized to raise flowers, the man who 
raises the best flowers is the one naturally looked 
up to by the rest. If it is organized to furnish 
music, the one who is most royally equipped in 


music becomes by natural selection the leader. 


The church is organized to do good to men. The 
man who shows practically the greatest genius for 
doing good is the natural leader and master ; the 
one to whom a democratic church should look for 
leadership, and in whom a hierarchical church 
should repose authority. Benevolence in feeling 
and skill in serving are the first two requisites. 
To this agrees Paul: “ A bishop must be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of 
good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, but patient, not a brawler, not covetous.” 
All or nearly all these are the qualities of a good 
serving-man. It must be confessed that elections 


to the highest posts in the church of Christ, from 


that of a pope to that of Congregational deacon or 
a Sunday-school superintendent, have not always 
been determined by these considerations. 

2. The second qualification for leadership is 
modesty; and this in its two manifestations of 
obedience and teachableness. The ruler and 
leader should be childlike; that is, submissive and 
docile. The man that would rule must first learn 
to obey. Submit yourselves to one another, is the 
law of order in Christ’s church. The man that 
cannot submit is not fit to command. An obeying 
member is the best candidate for a ruling elder. 
An unruly priest will make a poor bishop. No 
man should ever be elected ruler because he is an 
unruly member, or teacher because he is an ob- 
streperous scholar, or superintendent in the Sun- 
day-school because he will not submit to other 
superintendents. Self-assertiveness may be a good 
quality for a military leader; but it is a very poor 
one for a leader in Christ’s church. The church 
of Christ cannot be ruled by martial law. The 
ruler must be a man of tact; and tact involves the 
power to yield, skill to submit. 
1Tnternational Sunday-School Lesson for March 10, 1889.-- 
Mark ix,, 33-42, 


struct.” 


‘Mathew or Bishop Fénélon. 


The man that would teach must first learn. 
Dogmatism is as fatal to teachership as self-will is 
to leadership. The man who knows everything is 
a good candidate for the first form; the man who 
is a child, feeling his own ignorance, is a good can- 
didate for the pulpit. The man who is most earnest 
in his quest for the truth is most fitted to teach it 
to others. I remember once carrying to my fatber 
an invitation from a magazine editor to prepare an 
article on a certain subject. “You had_ better 
prepare it yourself,” said my father. “I know 
nothing about it,” I replied. ‘Then you are just 
the one to prepare the article,” was the rejoinder ; 
“for he that would teach another must needs know 
two things: the ignorance of his pupils, and the 
subject he is to teach them. And it is always 
easier for an ignorant man to learn the subject 
than it is for a learned man to familiarize himself 
with the condition of ignorance which he is to in- 
Perhaps this is the reason why God has 
appointed men, not angels, to preach the Gospel. 
We may not know the love of God so well, but we 
know far better the sin which that love seeks to 
remedy. The man who is ever learning truth is 
the man best fitted to teach it. The young lady 
who feels herself least competent to take a Sunday- 
school class is the one to teach it. If a young 
would-be teacher has no misgivings, it will be safe 
for his pastor or his superintendent to have mis- 
givings for him. This is a principle of wide ap- 
plication ; I will not follow it further. 

2. It is not even necessary to belong to the 
Christian Church in order to be recognized by it as 
a Christian worker. This truth is illustrated by an 
incident which Mark narrates in this connection, 
though whether it occurred at this time or not is 
uncertain. John reported that they saw one cast- 
ing out devils in Christ’s name and forbade him, 
because he “ followeth not us.”” Perhaps it was on 
their missionary tour, when the twelve were sep- 
arated from the Master. But Christ said, Forbid 
him not; and added, “ He that is not against us is 
on our part.” We would like to know more of 
this independent. Who was he? What became 
of him? Whence came his power to cast out 
devils? Why followed he not the others? But 
all this is not told us. He comes on the scene for 
a moment and then disappears. We remember, 
when the Jewish magicians of Ephesus tried to 
imitate Paul’s example and cast out devils, what ill 
success they had. We are sure, therefore, that 
somehow this stranger had a power from Christ to 
do this Christly work. But where he got it, and 
why he worked alone, we cannot even guess. 

But though something is lacking from the story, 
the moral is plain enough. The Christian forces 
in this world are not so numerous that we need 
study to reduce them, like Gideon’s army. Forbid 
no man to do Christian work in Christ’s name. 
No man needs any authority for doing good. Be 
he Roman Catholic priest or Quaker preacher, be 
he Bishop Fénélon or tinker Bunyan, preach he in 
the cathedral or the street, with ordination or 
without it, if he casts out devils in Christ’s name 
bid him godspeed. Thanks be to God for Father 
Mathew and John Gough—the one a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, the other a Protestant layman. It does 
not follow that he is to be asked to follow us. 
Rome need not ordain Gough or Bunyan; Prot- 
estantism need not make Protestant of Father 
This unknown never, 
so far as we know, became a member of Christ’s 
little band. Christ made no effort to bring him 
into it. TI will cast out devils in my way, you in 
yours. If we can work together, very good ; if not, 
then we will work separately. But we will work 
each in his own way, together or alone as God 
may appoint, and neither will forbid the other. 
The devils are too numerous and the Christian 
exorcists too few: we cannot afford to quarrel 
with each other. Let the Romanist cast the devil 
out with his mass and the Protestant with his ser- 
mon and the Quaker with his silence. Does he 
east the devil out? That is the only question we 
are to ask. | ; 

In the closing verses of the appointed lesson 
Christ hints at the only true Christian asceticism : 
a cutting off of the innocent, and even the useful, 
if it has become a means of temptation. The 
dance, the theater, the card-table, the wine-cup, the 
cigar, dress, parties, novels, society—whatever it 
may be, though it were as innocent as a hand, or 
as useful as an eye, cut it off, cast it out, rather 
than let it lead you into sin and make an outcast 
of you. For this is the end of sin, if unrepented 
of and unhealed: it always makes an outcast of 
the sinner. In the Valley of Jehoshaphat, outside 


the walls of Jerusalem, a fire was kept always 
burning ; and here the offal of the city was carried, 
and on this fire it was thrown to be destroyed. 
Here was the worm feeding on the offal}; here the 
perpetual fire consuming the city’s filth. The 
worm that never dies, the fire that is not quenched, 
are not symbols of torment, but of destruction. 
And the warning of Christ is not of an end)2ss 
inquisition, but of becoming the filth of the uni- 
verse, the offscouring of humanity, a prey to cor- 
ruption, fit only for destruction. Not the heretic 
nor the criminal, not the publican nor the harlot, 
but the self-indulgent church-member who puts 
ease before duty, pleasure before love, and goes 
his own willful way, whether it lead him or others 
into sin and death or no, is the one to whom Christ 
addresses this useful warning. 

Kvery disciple of Christ must be salted.with fire. 
He must be purified by self-sacrifice, that he may 
have power to purify a selfish and self-indulgent 
world. If the salt have lost its saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? If the Christian has lost 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, how shall he be saved 
himself or save others? The way of sacrifice is the 
highway to peace.’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HELPING AND HINDERING. 
By Emitry HuntTInGTron MILLER. 


6 i disciples whom our Lord Jesus chose to be 
with him, and who were taught by him every 
day, were not perfectly good and wise. 

Jesus once told a young man who came to him, 
‘“‘ There is none good but one: that is God.’ And 
so we find that’ even these friends of Jesus had 
wrong thoughts and did foolish things. 

One day, when they were walking along the road 
to Capernaum, they began to talk among them- 
selves as to which of them was really the greatest 
and ought to have the highest honor. They could 
not agree at all, and they disputed about it, with- 
out thinking that Jesus heard them and knew what 
was in their hearts. But after they got to Caper-. 
naum and went into Peter’s house, Jesus asked 
them, “ What was it that ye disputed among your- 
selves by the way °” 

They were so much ashamed they could not 
answer, but Jesus knew. He sat down and called 
them all about him, and began to explain to them 
how his disciples might be great and honored. 
He told them that the greatest in his kingdom 
were those who were most like him in their hearts 
and their lives, and if they wanted to be great they 
must live as he lived—to serve and help others. 
They must not set themselves first, and want the 
best places and the best of everything; they must 
forget all about themselves, and only wish to help 
others. ‘There was a little child in the house, and 
Jesus called him to him, and took him in his arms 
as he sat there. It would not have been like Jesus 
to tell his disciples of their faults before others, so 
I think they were alone in the house, and this little 
child probably lived there. Perhaps he ran to 
welcome them when they came in, tired and dusty, 
and brought them cool water to drink, and it may 
have been his little loving service that made Jesus 
think to mention the cup of cold water. At least 
we know the child was there, and came when Jesus 
ealled him, and was so happy as to be taken up in 
those blessed arms and held there while Jesus 
talked. 

Recewing Christ. He told them that the first 
thing they must do was to receive him into their 
hearts, and they could not do that until they became 
like little children, humble, obedient, eager to serve. 
Into such hearts Christ loves to enter and set up 
his kingdom ; they are his servants, and receiving 
them in his name is receiving Christ. So there are 
two things for us to do if we wish to be great before 
God : to receive him into our hearts and so be made 
like him, and then to help in his name every one 
whom he loves, and who tries to serve him. 

Who are helping. The disciples listened to these 
words of Jesus, and as John thought abovt it he 
remembered something they had done, not long 
before, and fe began to doubt whether it was right. 
They had felt very much honored when Jesus had 
given them power to cast qut evil spirits, and they 
were not willing any one else should have such 
honor, so when they saw a man that was not one of 
their company casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus, they forbade him to do it. But now John 


1 This paraphrase suggests what I believe to be the true 
meaning of the confessedly enigmatical passage which closes 
the lesson—Mark ix,, 49, 50. 
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thought that was wanting to be greatest, and so he 
told Jesus about it, and Jesus said, “ Forbid him 
not. No one can really do anything in my name 
unless he honestly believes in me, and every one who 
is not against us is on our part.” 3 

That makes all who really love and serve our 
Lord brethren, who must help and love and not 
think evil of each other. : 

How to help. Jesus saw that the disciples were 
thinking only of great things when they talked of 
service, like casting out devils, so immediately he 
began to tell them that the smallest service done to 
his children in his name would be remembered and 
rewarded. His children were so dear to him that 
he was moved with pity when they were weary or 
hungry or thirsty, and even a cup of cold water 
given to them because they belonged to him would 
. bring sure reward. Were not those lovely words 
for the little child in his arms to hear? Why, here 
was something even he could do; something per- 
haps he had that very day done; but at least we 
may be sure he would watch after that for little 
ways of serving, and would certainly find them, for 
those who wish to serve can always find a way. 

Hindering. It ought to make us very happy to 
know that in helping each other we are serving the 
Lord, but there is another thing of which Jesus 
_ reminded his disciples ; that is, that we sometimes 
hinder instead of help ; that instead of showing 
people the right way, we put things in their way to 
make them stumble. That is what “offend ”’ means 
—to make others do wrong ; and Jesus said we would 
far better die than do it. Tempting others to do 
wrong, leading them wrong by our example, teasing 
and provoking them to anger—these are all ways of 
hindering others whom we ought to help, and the 
sin is charged against us. If giving the cup of cold 
water is ministering to Christ, surely those who do 
such dreadful things as to cause his children to sin 
are like the cruel soldiers who smote Jesus and put 
a crown of thorns upon his head. 


DR. ISAAC WATTS AND HIS CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO OUR HYMNODY. 


By Epwarp P. Treruune, D.D. 


O no other class of persons, viewed in various 
lights, are we more indebted than to those who 
have supplied the sacred hymnody of our churches. 
Regarded as furnishing a means for the expression 
of that devout emotion that grows as it is expressed 
—as inweaving in the very fiber of the mind inex- 
tricable threads of truth—as vitalizing theoretical 
belief into a full and sweet acceptance of the veri- 
ties of the Gospel—as transmitting from age to age 
the volume of Christian experience for fresh in- 
dorsement—there are none others who have done 
more to exalt the grace and fame of Jesus than 
those who have set the measures for Christian 
praise in song. | 
He who writes a book provides a place for it in 
the pages of our libraries, and in the memory of 
one here and there. He who writes a popular 
hymn makes his sphere a Christian world, his 
audience the congregations of the universal Catho- 
lic Church, his debtors all who love the name of 
Jesus. Probably some of us have never read of 
Dr. Watts’s book upon Mental Philosophy, but who 
is there who never himself sang or heard sung Dr. 
Watts’s hymn, “Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly 
Dove,” or “Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” Per- 
haps some of us have never known that there is a 
volume extant, by Dr. Watts, of geography and 
astronomy; but where is there a worshipper who 
does not from earliest childhood recall his hymn, 
“ When I Can Read my Title Clear to Mansions 
in the Skies ”’? 
- The expression of religious emotion by hymns, 
and by more modern versions of the Psalms, is of 
comparatively recent date. And it has been a 
development. For a long while in all the branches 
of the English-speaking and English-singing church 
the only hymnal allowed was a paraphrase of the 
inspired Psalter. We had the early Covenanter 
collections, then Sternhold and Hopkins, and Rouse’s 
versions—the virtue being in the nearness with 
which the rhythmical translation adhered to the 
original forms of speech. It was not deemed suf- 
ficient that the sentiment should be conveyed; the 
very language must do honor to the inspired text. 
Execration and malediction were in close connec- 
tion with praise and devotion, and were alike appro- 
priate portions to be sung. We may imagine that 
certain of Cromwell’s men and the warriors of the 
Highlands found great relish in being permitted 


religiously to imprecate the wrath of God upon 


their papal enemies in nasal minors and lugubrious 
chant. | 


A Northern clergyman, during our Civil War, 
used to say that never until then had he found 


oceasion or justification for his personal employ- 


ment of David’s maledictory psalms; .a sentiment 
which I have no doubt was entirely reciprocated on 
the other side. The fathers, however, sang without 
a demur, | | 
« Why dost Thou hold Thine hand aback, 
And hide it in Thy lap ? | 
O-pluck it out, and be not slack | 
o give Thy foes a rap.” | 

The same rigidity that excluded instruments _as 
an accompaniment regarded the introduction of 
human compositions as sacrileye. No matter how 
unmetrical the version, how absurd the jingle, how 
offensive to poetical taste the doggerel rhymes, the 
worst forms of versified Psalms were deemed 
incomparably superior to the most devout of unin- 
spired stanzas. I need scarcely remind you that 
one of the prominent Christian laymen and philan- 
thropists in our land was tried and dismissed from 
the communion of his church within the last score 
of years because he had the temerity to give out 
at a prayer-meeting he was conducting Toplady’s 
familiar hymn, “ Rock of Ages.” | 

I mention these facts because it was a kindred 
state of feeling in England to that of this good lay- 
man—a revulsion against these awkward versifica- 
tions and the desire for natural and appropriate 
forms of praise—that opened the way to our pres- 
ent hymnody. And among the foremost of these 
pioneers in holy song was Dr. Isaac Watts, then a 
dissenting minister at Southampton, England. The 
mere mention of that name carries us back to the 
days of our early childhood, when, not as now— 
when each denomination has its own selection of 
hymns—but when hymn-writers and compilers were 


comparatively few, we read upon the back of our 


books the title, “ Watts,” then “ Watts and Rippon,” 
then “ Watts and Select.” : 

At even an earlier period than that most of us 
formed our acquaintance with Dr. Watts, though 
probably then unconscious of the authorship of the 
words by which our mothers rocked and sang us to 
sleep— Hush, my dear, le still and slumber ; 
holy angels guard thy bed ;” or gave us our first 
instruction in good temper and quiet manner in the 
well-remembered rhyme, “ Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite ;” and our infant tuition in natural history 
in reciting, “‘ How doth the little busy bee improve 
each shining hour ;” or shamed us into diligence 
by repeating, “’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I 
heard him complain.”’ Childless himself, good Dr. 
Watts has the honor of preparing a volume of child- 
hood poetry, his “ Moral and Divine Songs,” that 
has outlived all later effusions of this character, and 
which, it is probable, will last for centuries to come 
as best adapted to the comprehension and memory 
of the child-mind. 

The impulse of Dr. Watts in the way of sacred 
hymnody was his dissatisfaction with the versifica- 
tions of the Psalter to which I have referred. He 
saw little provocative to devoutness, even though in 
form Scriptural, in the paraphrase of the 133d 
Psalm : 

like the precious ointment 
Down Aaron’s beard did go ; | 
Down Aaron’s beard it downward went 
His garment skirts unto.” | 
Or sacred history to such measures in Sternhold 
and Hopkins: | 
“ When Israel by God’s command 
From Pharaoh’s land was bent, 
And Jacob’s home the strangers left — 
And in the same train went.” 


Or to praise God by calling upon— 
“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 

Your Maker’s praises shout ; 
Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about !” 
_ To Watts, metrical prayers and praises suggested 
in the days of Israelitish wars, often conveying 
imprecations, seemed but partially adapted to the 
Gospel dispensation,*and but little in accord with 
the spirit of the New Testament. These former 
belonged to an age of prophecy, not of fulfillment ; 
of law, not of grace. Christian love has its peculiar 
aspirations, aspirations that cannot be confined to 
the language of nature and of physical prowess. 
The weapons of our warfare are no longer carnal, 
but spiritual; and it appeared more appropriate to 
sing of victory by the cross than to wail out; with 

whatever judicious care | 

The race is not forever got 

By him who fastest runs ; 


Nor the battle by the people 

. Who shoot the longest guns.” 
The purpose of Watts, in his own language, was 
“to accommodate the Book of Psalms to Christian 
worship. With this view I have chosen out of all 
of them such parts only as might easily and nat- 
urally be accommodated to the various occasions of 
the Christian life, or, at least, might afford us some 
beautiful allusions to Christian affairs. I have ex- 
pressed myself as I may suppose David would have 
done had he lived in the days of Christianity.” 

The first effort of Dr. Watts in the way of hymns 
was by experiment. He prepared for his congre- 
gation and presented for service the hymn begin- 
ning 
: “ Behold the glories of the Lamb.” 

It is of eight stanzas, and is based upon the de- 
scription of the worship of the Lamb in the fifth 
chapter of Revelations. The experiment gave such 
satisfaction that he immediately added others, lay- 
ing the foundation of that large colleetion—many 
of them the most familiar in our worship—which 
since then have grown into the affections of God's 
people wherever on earth his name is praised. It 
is computed at this late date—after hymn-makers 
have been indefinitely multiplied—that over 50,000 
copies of Watts’s hymn-book are sold annually ; and 
certainly no other book of praise is deemed com- 
plete without some of his contributions to its pages. 

Many of the hymns of Dr. Watts show little of 
the divine afflatus, and have been succeeded by 
more worthy compositions upon the same themes. 
They were, so to speak. hymns written to order, 
written because they were required, and therefore 
without that happier inspiration which marks his 
better productions. Some of the former are dryly 
dogmatic, devoted apparently to instruction in 
doctrine. Some reflect the stern theology of that 
day, in language which one can scarcely read with- 
out having his hair rise on end, and awake a wonder 
whether they could ever, by any possibility, have 
been sung. Such is that—now never seen in any 
of our collections : 

“ My thoughts on dreadful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead !” 
These are, however, infrequent, and yield to a more 
healthful style. Among those of this latter class 
we may mention especially the hymn, 
“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne ”— 
a metrical version of the 100th Psalm. 

In a volume dedicated to the biography of our 
hymns we find reference to a notable incident in 
connection with this hymn. It was in the harbor 
of Japan, where Commodore Perry was lying, with 
his fleet at anchor, while he was, in the name of 
the United States, conducting that treaty by which 
the ports of this heretofore hermit nation were to 
be thrown open to the commerce of the world. 
Thousands of natives were gathered upon the shore, 
when the chaplain of the flagship gave direction 
for the singing of this hymn. The marine band 
struck up the notes of “ Old Hundred,” and “ Be- 
fore Jehovah's Awful Throne ” swelled in a mighty 
chorus along the shore as a command to the nation 
to yield to the force of Christian civilization. It 
reminds one of that other demand for surrender. at 
the gates of Ticonderoga—“In the name of the 
Continental Congress and the Great Jehovah!” - 

Another incident is told—that of the voyage of 
Dr. Dempster and the two missionaries who, with 
him, were on their way to South America. For 
three days they were chased by a pirate vessel, 
which gained at last so steadily upon them that 
they gave up hope of escape. As the ships seemed 
to be almost coming into contact, the passengers 
and entire crew of the missionary vessel were called 
on deck, and, kneeling there together, sang this 
hymn, and poured out their prayer. They felt 
they had nothing to do but await their doom, when 
suddenly, to their surprise, the pirate ship changed 
its course, and left them to praise God for their 
deliverance. They felt that their escape was due to 
the spectacle of their passive resistance. 

So, for sublimity, and for condensation—that 
indication of true art—what can surpass that para- 
phrase, by Watts, of the 90th Psalm ? 

“ Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home !” 
The very mingling of the figures, though contradict- 
ing the principles of rhetoric, cannot veil the beauty 
of the verse— 
“Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten, asa dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 
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Of similar grandeur of conception is Watts’s version 
of the 46th Psalm— 
“God is the refuge of his saints.” 
The transitions from the grand to the plaintive, 
from the sublime to the peaceful—as from the beat 
and throb of ocean upon every trembling shore we 
turn to “the stream whose gentle flow supplies the 
city of our God ”—shows a high grade of dramatic 
wer as well as true poetic conception. 

While there are numerous other Psalms which 
bear, in Dr. Watts’s versification, a varying value, 
it would be unfair to pass by two; the former 
familiar, beloved of the fathers, the translation—a 
wondrously faithful one—of the 95th Psalm: 
“Come, sound his praise abroad, and hymns of glory 

sing.” 
How often have the rafters of forest meeting-house 
and the grand arches of the city sanctuary rung 
with the words to the tones of old “Silver Street,”’ 
until it sounded as the challenge to universal praise ! 

The second: 

“Come, we who love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known,” 


entitled by Dr. Watts “Heavenly Joy on Earth,” 
has not been less popular as the inspiring, incentive 
revival song, especially at the South and Southwest. 
The story is familiar of its very effective em- 
ployment in bringing a rebellious New England 
choir to terms. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. West, 
understanding that, owing to some difficulty in the 
congregation, the choir had refused to sing, arose, 
and, opening the service, read slowly the verses of 
this hymn. ‘Then, glancing up into the gallery and 
fixing his eyes there, he said, ‘‘ We will begin with 
the second verse : 


~ Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God.’” 


No further admonition was required after this to 
make the voice of praise general. 

I have referred so far mainly to Dr. Watts’s 
improved version of the Psalms. His hymns, how- 
ever, are not. less devout, and give little occasion 
for the imputation to him of Socinian tendencies ; 
made, probably, by clergymen of the Church of 
England, provoked by his dissent. Dr. Watts for- 
| feited the offer, when but a youth, of a free educa- 
tion—an offer made by a friend, Dr. John Speed— 
because it would involve his adoption of the Estab- 
lished Church. The gift was too costly for the 
acceptance of so determined a dissenter; so he set 
_ forward to work his own way, becoming in time, 
not only one of the most learned men of any age, 
but by far the most prolific writer and publisher of 
that period. It was this stanchness, however, 
which brought upon him the criticism to which I 
have referred. Never was a charge more flatly 
contradicted than is that of Socinianism by his 
hymns. They are the very marrow of the Gospel, 
_ the exaltation of the Redeemer to his rightful place 
upon the throne. Prominent among these is that 
beginning, 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord ;” 

_ and that generally pronounced the finest of all his 
productions: 

“ When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died ;” 

its theme the words of St. Paul: ‘God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me and 
I unto the world.” 

There are few of these hymns, hallowed as they 
are by long use in the Church of Christ—for Dr. 
Watts wrote from the year 1694 almost to the end 
of a long life—that have not incidents of tender or 
inspiring character connected with their employ- 
ment. Dinah Morris, in George Eliot’s romance, 
“ Adam Bede,” was not a fictitious character, but a 
real personage, bearing the author’s own family name. 
In her dying moments, as a friend supported her 
in an upright position, she began to repeat the 
hymn to which I have referred : 


‘*When I survey the wondrous cross.” 


Among her latest utterances—a triumphant cry, as 
of one who already saw the opening gates and 
caught the chorus of the redeemed—she exclaimed, 
in that other inspired verse of Watts: 
«“ ¢ Worthy the Lamb that died,’ they ery, 
‘To be exalted thus !’ 
‘Worthy the Lamb !’ our hearts reply, 
‘For He was slain for us !’ ” 
The hymn of Dr. Watts, though not a favorite 
with all— 
“ How sad our state by nature is !” 
has been as fully, perhaps, the translation of Chris- 


tian experience as any other that was ever written. 
You perceive how Scriptural are all these hymns, 
the suggestion of this undoubtedly being the lan- 
guage of Paul in the 7th of Romans: “O wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” and then the joyous shout of 
deliverance, “I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord !” 

Dr. Spencer, in his pastoral sketches, tells us of 
an occasion on which he once gave out this hymn, 
not knowing of its appropriateness to any especial 
ease. The next day a young woman came to him 
who had been in deep anxiety of mind. Her first 
remark to him was, “ Now I see it all; the way of 


salvation is perfectly plain to me.” “ How is. 


this ?” he asked. “I do not know,” she answered ; 
“but last night, when you read that hymn, I saw 
the whole way of salvation, and wondered that I 
had never seen it before. I saw that I had nothing 
to do but to trust in Christ : 
‘A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms [ fall !’ 
I sat all the evening looking at that hymn. I did 
not hear your prayer. I did not hear a word of 
your sermon. I[ thought of nothing but that hymn, 
and I have been thinking of it ever since.”’ 
Dr. Doddridge said, “I wish that my last words 
may be those lines of Watts: 
‘A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall !” 
That is the true, the vital, theology, dear friends 
—ourselves nothing ; Christ everything. When the 
well-remembered professor of my boyhood, Dr. 
Hope, of Princeton, was dying, a friend at his bed- 
side repeated to him those lines, and added the 
others of the verse : “ | 
“ Be Thou my Strength and Righteousness, 
My Saviour and my all !” 
“Say Jesus,” said the dying man, returning to the 
original, as Dr. Watts had written it. “Say Jesus: 
My Jesus and my all!” | 
Blessed is he who has been so permitted to inter- 
pret the language of faith as to make it the word of 
trust to the seeking soul, the passport to glory to the 
expiring saint ! 
So those are Dr. Watts’s lines— 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


At how many a couch of suffering have they been 
repeated, in how many a dying hour realized! Dr. 
David Nelson, the most vigorous opponent of infi- 
delity, with whose book some of us are familiar, 
was one of those physicians who carried prayer and 
religious comfort with his medicines to the bedside 
of his patients. In cases of mortal extremity he 
would repeat or gently sing these lines, soothing the 
weary soul upon the breast of Jesus. 
“« My head, my head,” said a dying saint as some 

one whispered : 

_“ While on his breast I lean my head, 

_ And breathe my life ont sweetly there.” 


The testimonies of the grace and support that have 
come through this hymn—so numerous, so touch- 
ing—are a precious literature, upon which one loves 
to linger. | 

It would be only to your weariness to continue 
further these quotations. What we have already 
noted give Dr. Watts an eminence, and indicate the 
indebtedness of the individual Christian heart and 
of the Church to one who, being dead, is yet an 
undying witness for the Gospel he loved and 
preached and sang. 

Many facts in his life are of a nature to interest 
us. Some of his hymns are the suggestion of his 
own temporal experiences. Notably is that of the 
melancholy, morbid wail : 


“ How vain are all things here below, 
How false, and yet how fair !”— 
a hymn which has no right to be in any collection 
of sacred melodies, having reference to his having 
been jilted in his earlier days, a blow from which 
he never sufficiently recovered to take heart for a 
second effort for matrimony. He had _ perhaps 
found— 
“The fondness of a creature love, 
How strong it strikes the sense ! 
Thither our warm affections move, 
Nor can we draw them thence.” 


The lady whose declinature to accept his hand, and 
whose charms, had made such havoc with his 
heart, was a Miss Singer, a name both patronymic 
and descriptive, for she was herself a composer of 
hymns. The affection of Dr. Watts was undoubt- 
edly reciprocated ; but when, after a long delay, he 
finally plucked up courage formally to address her, 


Miss Singer, to his mortification, told him that she 
had for a considerable time been anticipating his 
proposal, and been prepared to accept it, but he 
had proved so dilatory that only a day or two 
previous she had betrothed herself to Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, Dr. Watts’s early instructor. 

At the death of Mr. Rowe, his former pupil 
published to his memory an ode, in his “ Lyric 
Hours ;” and, further to certify the good taste of 
his deceased teacher, tradition affirms, proposed to 
console his widow by the offer to become Mr. 
Rowe’s successor. That the good lady was not 


wholly averse to the proposition, while at the same 


time she felt it judicious to decline, may be inferred 
from the manner in which she softened her refusal. 
Dr. Watts was compelled to have his heart blighted 
by the remark that while she resolved never again 
to embark upon the sea of Matrimony, if she had 


desired so to do there was no other she would © 


have so readily accepted as her pilot. She died in 
the lifetime of our author, and to him was ac- 
corded the melancholy satisfaction of preparing for 
publication her book entitled “Devout Exercises 
of the Heart.” 

On November 25, 1748, one hundred and forty 
years ago, Dr. Watts, at the age of seventy-five, 
entered upon his rest. A man diminutive in size, 


scarcely over five feet in height, of delicate build, | 


and for two-thirds of his life a confirmed invalid, 
he left the product of a master in intellect, of a 
full-souled saint in piety. For more than fifty 
years his prose works were more read and studied 
than those of any other man in England. 

As I once stood at Southampton, looking across 
the Solent, calm under the summer sunlight, my 


eyes rested upon the wide expanse of tender green ~ 


meadowland, the edge of which was lapped by the 
waters of that inland bay. It was that picture, ever 
before his view during his residence there, that 
moved the poetic soul of Watts to his imagery of 
heaven in thehymn— 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ;” 

the suggestion of the words— 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


The nearer view to which his soul aspired, to 


“ Climb the height where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er,” 


has long been his realization. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
‘OUR FATHER—HIS LOVE, POWER, MERCIES, 
CARE.” 

By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 

Fok this and the next eight prayer-meetings we 

shall have as our topic the successive clauses 


of the model prayer. ° It is suggested here that at 
the beginning or close of each of these meetings 


this prayer be prayed in unison by the meeting, led - 


by the leader. | 

1. This preface shows God’s relation to us. We 
must not merely interpret into this name what a 
father means to us. Jesus had in mind the place 
of the old Jewish father; and perhaps no relation 
was more grand than that. We are reminded (1) 


that He is the very source of our ordinary life, but _ 


much more that our renewed life has come about 
through his power; (2) of His unsleeping care for 
us all, supplying our needs, bestowing gifts, minis- 
tering comforts, and filling out perfectly all the 
thoughts suggested by the blessed name (Matt. vi., 
8—x., 29; vii., 11; Jas.i, 17); (3) of His gov- 
ernment over us, including not merely the protec- 
tion and the direction, which we are always glad 


| of, but also his chastisements and restraints and ° 
laws (Prov. iii., 12; Heb. xii., 6, 7; Isa. lxiii., 16) ; 


(4) of that communion with us and interest in all our 
doings which are brought so vividly to us through 
his love (1 Jno. i.,3; 1 Jno. iii., 1; Matt. vi., 18; 
Ps. ciii., 13). When we add “ which art in heaven,”’ 
we know still more. The remarkable grace of all 


is suggested, since to one so pure we must look very 


sinful and undeserving. The kind of blessings 
which we should naturally think He is most desir- 
ous of bestowing upon us will be seen. They will 
be heavenly blessings—peace, pardon, joy in the 
Holy Spirit.° It may be that this will even suggest 
to us that, as we cannot explain yet all our reasons 
to our children, so there will be necessarily an ele- 
ment of mystery, for the moment, which can only 
be explained as we mature in our childhood. And, 


_ 1 For the week beginning March 3.—Matt. vi., 9. 
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besides all this, His ability to give greatest blessings 
is told. Our earthly parents are limited in power, 
but no such limitation exists with Him. 

2. This beautiful idea suggests also our relation 
to Him. We ought to be reminded of it whenever 
we take these two words upon our lips. If we 
acknowledge him as our Father, we acknowledge our 
‘duty to him. On the one hand, there should be 
‘ obedience, reverence, subjection, likeness (Matt. v., 
16, 45, 48; Heb. xii., 9) ; and on the other, there 
should follow a confidence which shall be seen in a 
trustful relation, in communion with him, in a desire 
to be near him, in seeking his glory (Matt. vi., 31, 
32; Gal. iv., 6; Eph. ii., 18). 7 

3. And, what is not so much thought of, here is 
the very idea of our relation to each other. It is 
opened to us by the use of the plural, “our Father.” 
He would have the thought of others woven into the 
very prayer we take upon our lips. There are many 
Psalms which bring out the personal prayer, but 
this one great prayer suggests the brotherhood of 
allbelievers. Prayer should minister to communion 
with one another. The best relation to one another 
is the result of a common relation to God. Thus 
this thought of our common Father should lead us 
to remember the family idea. If so, we shall not 
utter the platitude about “ not believing in foreign 
missions.” We have no more right to utter this than 
our brother in Africa. While it does not teach the 
brotherhood of humanity, it does suggest the act- 
ual brotherhood of worshipers, and the possible 
brotherhood of all men. It is a brotherhood not 


so much in work as in common service of God and’ 


communion with “ our Father ” who cares for us all 
in our relation to each other. If thus we are associ- 
ated in the very wording and spirit of prayer, how 
much more in life! Who can pray the Lord’s prayer 
with any understanding, and be at the same time 
unforgiving and uncharitable ? 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xv., 11-32; (2) Isa. 
Ixiv., 1-8; (3) Luke xii., 22-34; (4) Ps. ciii., 1-22 ; 
(5) John xiv., 1-14; (6) Rom. viii, 12-30; (7) 
Matt. vi., 1-15. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT IS BRIBERY? 


We agree with your friend. Any compensation or 
advantage given to a voter for voting w particular 
ticket is cousin-german to bribery.—Eps. C. U. 

—[From The Christian Union of February 7. 

Then an appeal to the people to settle the con- 
troversy between Protection and Free-trade was 
one vast, transcontinental bath of ‘“ bribery.” 
All the voters of the land for three noisy months 
were badgered to vote this way rather than that 
for the sake of higher wages, or greater pur- 
chasing power of low wages, or enlarged markets. 
’T was money considerations—gain or loss—that in- 
spired the debate from beginning to end. Why, 
then, wonder at thousands of childlike voters, who 
were wholly unable to determine which policy would 
most increase their pay, if they took the truly 
American short-cut, and on election day said in 
effect: Gentlemen! you both promise us great gains 
if we vote with you. Back up your promises with 
eash. We are ready to vote all the money we can 
into our own pockets. 

Is it, can it be, wrong to pay a man for doing 
right ? To give a man his pew-rent if he will only 
come to church? Or two dollars if he will vote 
aright—that is to say, vote as Ido? Of course, it 
was unspeakably base for men like you or me to 
sell our vote contrary to our convictions. No one 
so much as offers to buy us. But those “ blocks of 
five,” is it wrong to hire them to doright ? Twenty 
sheep in my truck garden: I take my salt-box and 
bribe them to come out! Ought I to read the 
eighth commandment to them; and, that failing, set 
the dog on them? Is it wrong to hire a man todo 
right ? Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


[We have no doubt that it may sometimes be 
wrong to pay a man for doing what it is quite right 
that he should do. Hiring a man to vote as the 
hirer thinks he ought to vote affords an illustration 
of such a wrong.—Eps. C. U.] 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: | 

There has recently been organized in Boston a 
club, which many believe to be the forerunner 
of a large movement—it has already fourteen imi- 
tators—and which is, in any case, significant of the 
times. It calls itself the Nationalist Club, and its 
avowed object is the nationalization of all industry. 


Its significance, however, lies almost wholly in the 


approving audiences. 


essential economic basis. 


capital are said to favor its views, and it is certainly 


personnel that has gone into it. Its ideas are not 
new ; there have been many clubs similar to this, 
but they have been for the most part composed, or 
at least controlled, by avowed Socialists, “labor 
reformers,” and the working class. This club is 
composed almost wholly of lawyers, journalists. 
authors, clergymen, merchants, and many of Bos- 
ton’s highest culture. When at its meetings one 
meets such men as Colonel Higginson, Edward 
Everett Hale, Rabbi Schindler, Sylvester Baxter, 
Edward Bellamy, Dr. Moxom, the Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford, and hears letters from such ladies as Mrs. 
Livermore and Miss Willard, it surely indicates a 
new departure from the rule of orthodox political 
economy. ‘The club was organized in its first stage 
purely by business men, but it is significant how 
many clergymen have connected themselves with 
it. There stand on its books the names of at least 
eleven clergymen—three Episcopalians, three Unita- 
rians, four Baptists, and Rabbi Schindler. | The 
Baptist clergymen seem to be coming to the front 
in this direction. ‘The Rev. Mr. Bellamy recently 
addressed the Socialists of the city with very great 
success, and Dr. Moxom, the Rey. O. P. Gifford, 
and others have recently expressed very radical 
sentiments of this nature before large and seemingly 
The Episcopalians, however, 
follow them closely. The Ministers’ Economic 
Association, composed mainly of clergymen of; this 


church, takes a very decided Socialistic tone in its. 


discussions, and one of our leading “ High Church” 
clergymen preached a sermon recently of which the 
audience said, ‘That is simple Socialism.” If 
asked how the Nationalist principles distinguish 
themselves from Socialism, it may be said that Social- 
ism, in this country at least, has been largely a class 
movement, a movement of the working people, and 
largely under the lead of foreign agitators. Na- 
tionalism, beginning with the middle class, would 
include all classes, and not be a class movement, 
but a national movement, not against the privileged 
classes, but including them, to attain the good of 
all, by doing away with the “brute” principle of 
competition. As its principles assert, “it advo- 
cates no sudden or ill-considered changes; it 
makes no war upon individuals; it does not cen- 
sure those who have accumulated immense fort- 
unes simply by carrying to a logical end the 
false principle on which business is now based.” 
It believes that “the combinations, trusts, and syn- 
dicates of which the people at present complain 
demonstrate the practicability “of carrying wide- 
spread and involved industries on a basis of asso- 
ciation,’ and Nationalism merely seeks “ to push this 
principle a little further and have all industries 
operated in the interest of all by the nation—the 
people organized—the organic unity of the whole 
people.” Nationalism therefore differs from So- 
cialism more in its spirit and methods than in its 
The Ctub, it should be 
said, admits two classes of members: full members, 
who indorse the full principles of the Club; and 
associate members, those on “the anxious seat,” 
who believe in the nationalization of at least one 
industry, but are not prepared to accept the whole 
principle. The large majority of the club, how- 
ever, are full members. One of the most interest- 
ing things in connection with the club is its origin. 
It owes this to Mr. Edward Bellamy’s brilliant 
novel, “ Looking Backward.” This novel, as is well 
known, is a fascinating picture of what Boston 
would be in the year 2000 if Nationalism were 
adopted, and of how our descendants would look 
back in amused pity upon us in the thrall of indus- 
rial competition. ‘The book has had a great sale ; 
W. D. Howells speaking of “the extraordinary 
effect which the alluring allegory has had with th: 
public,” and Miss Frances E. Willard calling it 
‘a revelation and an evangel.” One sentence in 
the book represents the economic revolution as hav- 
ing been accomplished, not through the efforts of 
any “labor party,” but through the development of 
a“ National Party,” beginning with Nationalist 
clubs, of necessity the most patriotic of all parties, 
and gradually coming to embrace the whole nation. 
From this hint sprang the Nationalist Club. A 
‘Bellamy Club” composed of twenty business 


/men had been founded to spread the reading 


of “the book,” and, finding unexpected inter- 
est and success, they joined themselves with a few 
professional men and founded the Nationalist Club. 
It has had, therefore, a natural and healthy, un- 
forced, but vigorous growth, and sister clubs have 
already been started in New York, Washington, 
California—fourteen through the country. Ten 
Senators and more Representatives at the National 


at least attracting a remarkable amount of attention 
from thoughtful men. Whatever be its future, it 
certainly indicates the trend of public thought. 

W. D. P. Briss. 


SoutH Boston, Mass. 


THE PERILS OF PENSIONS IN GERMANY. 


My Dear Mr. Editor : 

May I communicate through the friendly col- 
umns of The Christian Union a short bit of experi- 
ence for the sake of any of your readers who may 
during the coming season become tourists in Europe ? 

The old notice which terrified us in the days of 
our childhood, “ Beware of the Dog,” is changed 
in Europe, after a keen experience of its sufferings, 
into the warning, “ Beware of the Pension.” 

The pension idea and the American idea do not 
coalesce. The frau or the friiulein who keeps a 
pension is generally a decayed ogress who revives 
at the touch of gold as a tiger does at the taste of 
blood. She is generally the Dickens type of school- 
mistress, who is unable longer to keep up a school 
and so becomes reduced to the situation of pension- 
keeper. 

From the moment the American family enters 
her dwelling a series of small and_ petty cruelties, 
such as evertually produced the American Revolu- 
tion, is energetically put into exercise, and a tariff 
on furniture broken by the last occupants is paid 
by a systematic and elaborate code of petty taxation. 

After two months of this sort of life with a party 
of eight, in a pension kept by an ancient daughter 
of Simeon or Levi—gentlemen of whom it stands 
written that “ instruments of cruelty were in their 
habitation ”’—it has been my good fortune to come 
across a model hotel of the family sort, where one 
is comfortably cared for by the obliging and pains- 
taking host, so that life once more seems worth 
living. 

For the sake of American travelers, especially 
ladies who may be alone, and for the sake of our 
general benefactor, let me warn my fellow-country- 
men against the perils of private pensions in Ger- 
many, and recommend to all visitors who propose 
coming to that Florence of Germany—the beautiful 
city of Dresden—“ The Hotel du Nord, kept by 
Herr Nahke, on Mosciusky Strasse, Dresden.” Here 
one’s account is sent in every day, so that, like a 
ship at sea, the sojourner knows his financial lati- 
tude and longitude daily, though he settles his bill 
weekly; the servants are paid by the proprietor, 
and the wearisome custom of perpetual feeing is 
forbidden; the usual burdensome extras are not 
charged ; and thus, with nothing wasted and nothing 
falsely wrung out of one, life in Germany becomes 
once more a joy instead of a galling grind. iB. 


“IDOL” AND “IDLE.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


If you ean spare me the space for it, I would like to 
say a few words about the shepherd mentioned in 
Zechariah xi., 17. 

The paragraph quoted from the London “ News”? 
has made quite a stir among our Biblical erities. Pro- 
fessor Day, of the Yale Divinity School, Mr. Gilman, 
of Bible House, New York, and a number of others, are 
very sure that the King James version declares the 
shepherd to be “idol” and not “idle.” 

They seem to agree in the belief that there are no 
authorized copies of that celebrated translation that 
contain any other rendering than idol, Mr. Gilman going 
so far as to express the opinion that “it would be per- 
fectly safe to offer a large reward for any copy of the 
Authorized Version, printed in Great Britain or in 
America, with any other reading than ‘idol.’ ” 

Professor Day, in the “ Evening Post” of the 16th 
inst., says: “ From the first edition in 1611 to the pres- 
ent time the word has been ‘ idol,’” and Mr. Gilman, in 
the same issue, substantially repeats the statement. 

The writer is not a linguist, nor does he pretend to 
explain Biblical language ; but, with some knowledge 
of English, he is surprised that scholars in whom he 
has much confidence are so united in the opinion that 
“idol” is the only reading to be found ; an opinion 
squarely in opposition to the fact that in an old Bible 
that has been in the family for nearly a hundred years 
he finds the reading “idle shepherd,” and the title-page 
of the old book reading as follows : “The Holy Bible, 
containing the Old and New Testaments, Translated 
out of the Original Tongues, and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and revised, By His 
Majesty’s Special Command, &c. Oxford: Printed at — 
the Clarendon Press by William Jackson and William 
Dawson, Printers to the University; And sold at the 
Oxford Bible Warehouse, in Paternoster Row, London. 
1795. Cum Privilegio.” 

The title-page is given for the purpose of furnishing 
data from which an answer to the writer’s question may 
be given ; viz., Is the book referred toa copy of the 
‘ Authorized Version”? If itis, the critics have erred. 
And, furthermore, there is some doubt about the “ pro- 
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verbial accuracy of the Oxford Press,” for the writer, 
on the discovery of the word “idle” instead of “ idol,” 
turned to two or three familiar chapters and found 
“and ” written in place of “as” in the clause “ as we for- 
give our debtors”(Matt. vi., 12); also “unto” for “under” 
in the clause “to be trodden under foot of men” (Matt. 
v., 13). Now, the last two variations are plainly typo- 
graphical ; but it is not plain that the substitution of 
idle for idol is such. On the contrary, the sense con- 
veyed by the use of “idle” as compared with that of 
“idol” inclines one to the belief that a choice of “idle” 
as a precise expression was deliberate. It is difficult 
for one not within reach of the reference books of the 
most learned to comprehend the method by which 
the critics discover in the word “ worthless” a definition 
Unc ie SInas. 


| 


- KevLicious News. 
RAMABAI IN INDIA. 


By Epwarp Everett HALE. 


HE doubt I hear expressed most frequently 
about Ramabai’s School in Poonah for high- 
caste widows amounts to the expression of a feel. 
ing that here is a mere drop in the bucket. “ What 
is the use,” people say, ‘‘ where there is so much to 
be done 

To which a simple reply is in the question, ‘“‘ How 
did the high-class education of women begin in 
America?’ At the beginning of this century peo- 
ple were sending their girls hundreds of miles to the 
Moravians in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, because 
there was not another first-rate school for young 
ladies in the whole country. Probably in 1820 
there were not as many first-class schools for girls 
in the United States as there are in Brooklyn now. 
As late as 1830 a high school for girls was sus- 
pended in Boston on a supposition that it was not 
authorized under the law of Massachusetts. Iftwo 
generations show such advance as has been made 
here, why may not such an advance be made in 
India in the next two generations ? 

I cannot think that the charge of irreligion— 
made against a school conducted by a lady who has 
herself braved all the prejudices of her race, has 
been baptized and has brought her daughter to 
baptism—will be seriously pressed. Exactly the 
same charge may be brought against Columbia 
College in New York, or against Yale University, 
because they are not under the special government 
of any one ecclesiastical band. For reasons which 
seem to us good, Ramabai has declined to place her 
school under any one Missionary Board. Not un- 
naturally, each Missionary Board represented in 
India looks askance at her. 

Let it be so. But let it be remembered that the 
two successful institutions for education with which 
Ramabai’s ought to be compared have gone through 
precisely the same experience. Her work resem- 
bles in a hundred ways the work of General Arm- 
strong with his school at Hampton, and that of 
President Hamlin and President Washburn in Rob- 
ert College on the Dardanelles. Each of these schools 
has gone through the precise history which we hope 
Ramabai’s may go through. Permit me to speak 
in a little detail of both, therefore, for the parallel 
between her school and theirs is so close that we 
who are fond of her recognize it and wish to press it. 

General Armstrong was first at work under the 
direction of the great American Missionary Society. 
If one wanted to have aschool under the patronage 
of a missionary board, he could not have chosen a 
better sponsor. No one who knows anything of 
the management of the Board will fail to extend to it 
congratulations for the dignity and catholicity with 
which its schools have always been conducted. 
Yet, though this was so, General Armstrong and 
his friends determined, and, as I believe, deter- 
mined rightly, that the Hampton School should be 
a school independent of the supervision of any 
ecclesiastical authority. Now, what is the plan of 
that school? It is, as General Armstrong con- 
stantly says, to train teachers. Observe this: It is 
to turn out teachers. If you have a man who is 
trained to teach a school, there will be a school 
wherever that man goes. Put it on as lowa ground 
as that the man cannot do anything else; still, you 
see, there must be a school where the man is. If 
General Armstrong turns out twenty first-rate 
teachers, there will be somewhere in the Southern 
States twenty first-rate schools. Now, that is 


exactly what we propose and expect for Ramabai : 
that, at the end of five or six years, there will be 
twenty women, as well skilled as Ramabai herself 
is now, to establish twenty schools in different parts 
of India. I beg our friends to remember that we 


are not undertaking simply to educate twenty ladies, 
who are to go home and entertain their friends 
with the results of their education. We are edu- 
cating twenty teachers, who are to go out and make 
twenty schools in the places where they are. We 
recur fondly to the old picture in the geography of 
the banyan tree, which, where it threw down one 
branch, made a root and a trunk, from which other 
branches and other trees were to grow. 

The other comparison which we court is the 
comparison with Robert College. The venerable 
Cyrus Hamlin, who is now younger than the young- 
est of us, was twenty years ago called younger than 
he is now. He saw the importance of a first-rate 
college for men—of every religion, observe; not 
simply Christian converts—in the neighborhood of 
Constantinople. He persuaded our neighbor, Mr. 
Robert, to make the foundation of the college. It 
is now the finest biilding which a traveler sees on 
the eastern shore of the Hellespont. And what is 
the result ? 

There are the young gentlemen of the first fami- 
lies of the East. They are, I think, of nine differ- 
ent languages; they are of nine different religions ; 
and they come to Robert College to study, precisely 
because it is not under the management of a mis- 
sionary board. And what is the result? The 
result is, as has been abundantly shown, that the 
administration of the East is now coming largely 
into the hands of young gentlemen who have been 
trained in this college. You would have had no 


successful revolution in Bulgaria but for the pres- } 


ence of these men. Indeed, an authority whom 
every one would respect has said that, powerful as 
England is in Turkey, from the strength of her 
navy and from the successful diplomacy of Lord 
Stratford de Redclyff; powerful as France is, from 
the ingenuity of her diplomacy and the traditional 
respect which the Sultan’s government has for the 
French; powerful as Austria is, from her conti- 
guity and her rights on the Danube; powerful as 
Russia is, because she has a policy which she will 
hold to generation after generation—yet the United 
States of America has more power in Turkey 
to-day than any one of these four great nations. 
And the United States owes that power almost 
wholly to the work of the young men who are up 
and down through the East, who have been under 
the influences of Robert College. That is what you 
gain when you are willing to say that your college 
shall not be in the hands of any single ecclesiastical 
power. 

Is it not, indeed, hard on Ramabai that, when she 
has distinctly declined the patronage of the English 
Government, because her school is under Christian 
influences, because she will not say it is not, because 
she will not p!ace it under the agnostic direction 
which politics compel the English Government to 
exact for the schools under their superintendence— 
when she has made this sacrifice to her convictions, 
Christian people in America should turn around 
and discountenance the school because, indeed, it 
does not call itself Christian after their pattern ? 

Now, permit me a single word as to the efficacy 
of the work in hand. I did not observe that any 
one seemed surprised when I suggested that, say in 
the year 1895, twenty ladies of spirit and intel- 
ligence might come from this new school, who, from 
their knowledge of the language, from their knowl- 
edge of their own country, from their position in 
society, shall be capable of doing what Ramabai 
does to-day—of starting, each of them in her own 
place, a new school to do the same work. If that 
is not extravagant, then this is not extravagant— 
that, five years after that time, in the first year of 
this new century from which we hope so much, 
each of the twenty schools established by those 
ladies will be able to send out twenty such teachers, 
to go about the great work which we are looking 
forward to, for the women of India. The new cent- 
ury will begin, then—and this is my expectation— 
with 400 schools for women in India, of high grade. 
able to meet the necessities of an intelligent society. 
I am not ashamed to say that Iam looking forward, 
not to the training of the beggars in the street, but 
of the ladies of the land—of people whose friends, 
whose brothers, whose sisters, will have influence 
in the direction of opinion and social order in India. 
Grant me these four hundred schools when the 
century begins, and I see no reason whatever why 
each of those schools should not, in five or six years, 
send out twenty such ladies, to start, each of them, 
another school in the same line. Give me that, and 
by the year 1906, which is, after all, only seventeen 
years from us now, and you will have eight thou- 
sand schools, up and down through India, for the 
education of women of the social standing who 


ought to be well educated, in order that they may 
be the proper leaders and inspirers of their race. 
If it is absurd to say this, it is absurd to say that, 
twenty years after the great movement for the better 
education of women in America, it proved that the 
women of America had, on the whole, better oppor- 
tunities for education than the men. | 


FREE SEATS—AN ALTERNATIVE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
OULD not such an arrangement as the follow- 
Ing be arrived at by our churches where there 
are no “free seats,” which, if adopted, would, it 
seems to me, if nothing more, minimize to some 
degree the present discontent of strangers having to 
wait so long, as it frequently happens, before they 
can be accommodated with a seat. Strangers are 
invited and do come, and will always come, whether 
there be free seats or not, hence it is the business 
of the churches to show to them that they are wel- 
come ; and this cordiality, I think, can be best made 
known by providing all such with the best at their 
disposal, and that before the service begins. | 
The suggestion in brief is this: That instead of 
allowing the general public to remain standing 
until the pewholders have arrived and the service 
well begun, as is frequently the case, the unoccupied 
seats, whether they be rented or otherwise, should 
be thrown open as free to all who may be waiting 


to fill them—say five minutes before the hour of | 


service. And to this end I would suggest that a 
card, for the information of strangers more particu- 
larly, be printed and placed in the porch of the 
church, or in any prominent place where easily seen 
by all comers, intimating that any seat may be 
occupied by strangers at five minutes before the 
hour of service, which would afford to all the liberty 
of taking any seat without further waiting. 

Such an arrangement, I venture to say, will not 
only tend to make the regular congregation more 
punctual in their attendance at the house of: God, 
but will also extend a further courtesy to the 
“stranger within the gate.” 

What can be more annoying to the minister of 
any church, as he enters the pulpit on the stroke 


of the hour, to find so many empty pews before him 


and a crowd of people blocking nearly every aisle, 
waiting, like a flock of sheep, to be ushered to a 
seat? If pewholders cannot make it convenient 
to be in their proper places fully five minutes before 
the hour appointed for divine worship, then | say 
they deserve to forfeit their seats in favor of those 
who can make it convenient to be present at the 
house of God at least once a week in time. To 
come into church late, without just cause, as so 
many are in the habit of doing—and perhaps, if the 
truth were only known, by those who live nearest 
to it—is not only very disrespectful to God himself, 
but a manifestation of cold indifference toward 
divine worship also. Ido not know whether such 
a plan as the one suggested has ever been tried by 
any of our churches, but a plan similar in design 
was, to my knowledge, adopted by an influential 
London church some years ago, and was successful 
in accomplishing its purpose, viz., the cultivating a 
more rigid habit of punctuality amongst the wor- 
shipers and pewholders of this particular church, 
and also afforded more comfort and more regard 
for the feelings of the strangers that come. The 
question of free seats does not come in here. I 
hope, however, that the time may come, and soon, 
when all the seats in our churches shall be free to 
all, rich and poor alike. My object now is simply 
to call attention to the treatment of strangers who 
visit our churches and how we can best minister to 
their comfort, especially those who come before the 
appointed hour for divine service. 


AN IMPORTANT COUNCIL. 


The meeting of the Federate Council of the five New 
York Dioceses of the Episcopal Church on Tuesday of 
this week in this city was not one whose proceedings 
can be reported, but it is understood that this Council 
stands for a peculiar interest, and that it is an indica- 
tion of an organic change that is going on in the eccle- 
siastical policy of the denomination. The Council was 
organized in 1872, when the different dioceses were 
fashioned out of the old dioceses of New York and took 
their final form, and was at first intended to secure united 
action in matters that must be brought before the Legisla- 
ture. More was possible, and more was meant, than sim- 
ply this arrangement, and the growth of ecclesiasti- 
cal interests of various kinds in the State of New York 
during the last seventeen years has given the Council a 
certain representative character which lifts the five 
dioceses into the position of an ecclesiastical province. 
It is just this point which is important in the meeting 
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just held. The Episcopal General Convention, which 
meets during the autumn of the present year, 1s so 
unwieldy and cumbrous in its organization that it 
presents, especially in the House of Deputies, great 
difficulties in the form of resistance to wise legisla- 
tion. The different sections of the country need per- 
missive legislation suited to their needs, and it is in 
this body as it is in Congress—it is possible to 
thwart the efforts of one party by filibustering, so 
that what one section of the Church. needs is op- 
posed by the jealousy of another section, and what 
ought to be done is thrown over to another session. It 
‘is here that the need of the authorized action of such 
a body as the Federate Council suggests itself, and it is 
the pointing to the introduction of the provincial sys- 
tem as it obtains in the Church of England that makes 
this meeting of the Federate Council noteworthy at the 
present time. ‘The legislation in the Episcopal Church 
demands relief, and the only way in which it can be 
secured is through the introduction of the provincial 
system, which will break up the whole Episcopal 
Church in the United States into less than a dozen prov- 
inces, each comprising half a dozen dioceses, who will 
elevate some one of the bishops in that section to the 
position of Archbishop, and whose legislation will acquire 
a local character at the same time that it is subordi- 
nated to a central body-which will still be the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, but will be a less 
numerous body than it is to-day. The composition of 
this Federate Council is not a bad outline for the pro- 
vineial legislation which it has anticipated. It is com- 
posed of the five bishops in the whole State, with four 
clergymen and four laymen from each diocese. It is 
entirely because this body is doing informally the work 
of an Episcopal province that the present meeting is 
alluded to as indicating a silent but “strong movement 
in the Episcopal Church toward a new order of things. 
Its numerical growth has compelled a direction of things 
that already attracts public attention. 


COLORADO AND WYOMING CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


New churches have been organized in Colorado at 
Rico (thirty members); Flagles (twenty-three mem- 
bers); New Castle (twelve members). | 

Denver.—The People’s Tabernacle Congregational 
Church celebrated their fifth anniversary Fekeuaey 8. 
This is an enterprise in which the pastors of other de- 
nominations as well as our own are much interested. 
The Rev. R. T. Cross, of the West Denver Congrega- 
tional Church, and other leading pastors, represent- 
ing the Baptist, Christian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
Churches, made brief addresses. The Rev. Dr. De la 
Matyr, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said : 
“Other churches are spending their hundred thou- 
sands, but I believe this People’s Tabernacle is doing 
the best work. I believe it is the most Christian 
ehurch in the city.” Mrs. Job A. Cooper, wife of the 
Governor of Colorado, is President of the “Lend a 
Hand” Society in connection with the. Tabernacle, 
and under her superintendence the members of this 
Society propose to give free breakfasts to the poor 
every Sunday morping at the Tabernacle. The meet- 
ing of the Denver Congregational Club, Monday even- 
ing, February 4, was of unusual interest. The topic 
for discussion was “The Church’s Relation to Higher 
Education.” President Slocum, of Colorado College, 
gave the opening address, followed by Professor Aaron 
Gove, City Superintendent of Schools and President of 
the National Teachers’ Association. Both gentlemen 
emphasized the thought that our churches should do 
more toward helping their young men of limited means 
to secure a college education. An interesting discus- 
sion followed. 

Pueblo.—The South or Mesa Chureb have accepted 
plans for a $10,000 edifice to be built of red sandstone. 
Union meetings of the churches of North Pueblo have 
been in charge of the Rev. D. M. Pratt. A deep relig- 
ious interest has been manifested. 

Colorado Springs.—A Sunday-school has recently been 
organized in the south part of the town, and it is ex- 
pected that a church will soon be developed from the 
enterprise. 3 

Buffalo, Wyoming. The Rev. J. C. Rollins is doing a 
good work at this place. The church had passed through 
very trying experiences, and was about discouraged 


when the present pastor went to them. Now the peo-- 


ple generally are becoming interested, especially many 
young men. The seating capacity has been enlarged 
and the building lighted with electricity. 

Big Horn, Wyoming.—The Rev. S. J. Jennings writes : 
“We held protracted meetings for three weeks. Results : 
twenty conversions, twenty-seven rising for prayers. 
The saloons are closed and the saloon-keepers converted 
to God ; one infidel and several cowboys.” 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


~The Rev. Dr. Lavelette Perrin, whose death in the 
terrible calamity at Hartford, Conn., we mentioned 
last week, was one of the leading Congregational clergy- 
men of the State. He was a graduate of Yale in the 


class of 1840, and had been a clerical member of the 
Yale corporation for years. Besides holding the posi- 
tion of Annalist of the Connecticut Congregational 
churches, he was Treasurer of the National Congrega- 
tional Council. He occupied only three pastorates in 


his ministerial career. These were at Goshen, New | 


Britain, and Torrington. He retired two years- ago 
from active work. For years he had acted as one of 
the editors of the “ Religious Herald” at Hartford. 
Dr. Perrin’s only son, Bernadotte Perrin, formerly of 
the Hartford High School, is the Professor of Greek in 
a Western Reserve college. { 

—The Rev. Dr. William H. Cooke, senior assistant 
minister at St. John’s Church (Protestant Episcopal) 
on Varick Street of this city, died on Friday last. Dr. 
Cooke was born in Bloomfield, N. J., in October, 1837, 
and was graduated from the University of the City of 
New York in 1858, and from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1863. He was appointed assistaiit to the 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Coxe, now Bishop Coxe, and afterward 
was made rector of Trinity Churchin Lansingburg. In 
1867 he was called to this city to be assistant minister 
of Trinity parish, officiating at St. John’s Chapel in 
Varick Street. He took a strong interest in music, 
and was for several years President of the New York 
Oratorio Society and the Church Music Association. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


-—The Union Chureh of Reckville, 
Conn., has contracted for a granite church to cost 
375,000. 

—A Congregational church has been organized at 
Olean. The pastor is the Rev. J. H. McKee. A 
ehurch will be built next summer. 

—The sum of $10,000 has already been subscribed 

for the purpose of opening a branch of the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 
—St. Philip’s Episcopal Church (colored) dedicated 
its new building in this city on February 17. The 
Rev. Dr. B. F. DeCosta preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon. 
—The new Methodist Episcopal Union Church of 
Philadelphia which was dedicated on February 17 is 
one of the handsomest in the city. Its vost was about 
$60,000. 

—Sixty-four additions to the First Congregational 
Church, Danbury, Conn., the Rev. J. Allen Maxwell, 
D.D., pastor, during the year, have increased its resi- 
dent membership to 543. Over $6,000 were contrib- 
uted to benevolent purposes last year. | 

—A cablegram has been received in Cleveland, O., 
from Nice announcing the prostration by paralysis of 
Bishop G. T. Bedell, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Ohio. The Bishop is an old man, and had to relin- 
quish the work of his office nearly a year ago on ac- 
count of failing health. He has since been traveling 
in Europe. : 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church now has 2,154,237 
communicants, against 2,093,935 last year, indicating a 
net gain in 1888 of over 60,000. The value of church 
property, including parsonages, has reached the enor- 


mous sum of $97,546,515, an increase for the year of- 
about $4,825,000. ‘The church property, exclusive of. 


the parsonages, is valued at $85,000,000. Upon the 
churches there is a total indebtedness of $6,682,498. 
—A correspondent writes : The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Aintab, Turkey, under the charge 
of H. C. Bulbulian, a graduate of Andover, who has 
recently returned to his home, is doing most useful 
work among the young men of that city. The Sunday 
evening services, which are attended largely (400— 
500 people) are doing much good to awaken in young 
men a religious and spiritual life, while the evening 
classes are securing for them the most needed educa- 
tion. 
—The will of the late Mrs. Amelia Kerr, of this city, 
bequeaths about $130,000 to various benevolent, relig- 
ious, and educational societies. Those receiving the 
largest sums are : The Lincoln University of Oxford, 
Pa., 325,000 to found a “ Henry A. Kerr ” professor- 
ship ; the Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled 
Ministers, $25,000 ; the Board of Missions for Freed- 
men of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
$25,000 ; the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
$10,000 ; the Union Theological Seminary, $10,000. 
—The bark “Monrovia,” which arrived in this port last 
week, brought as cabin passengers Dr. Wilber, of Balti- 
more, a Lutheran missionary ; Mr. Ashley, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Mr. Hillman, of Chicago, missionaries 
sent out by Bishop Taylor. Dr. Wilber and Mr. Ash- 
ley brought home their three children. Dr. Wilber 


will sail again in the “‘ Monrovia ” about the middle of 


April. He expects to purchase a steam launch for 
Schieffelinville, a settlement outside of Monrovia es- 
tablished by Henry M. Schieffelin, of 665 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 
—A course of sermons and lectures of a high order is 
in progress at the Ohio State University. They are 
delivered on Sunday afternoons in the University 
chapel, and are heard by good audiences with interest 
and profit. Those already delivered have been on “ Some 
Elements of Manliness,” by Dr. Washington Gladden ; 
“A Knowledge of Our Own Times,” by Dr. John 
Bascom ; “ The Misunderstood Christ,” by President 
Galusha Anderson ; and “ Peter’s Confession of Faith,” 
by Dr. Samuel P. Sprecher. The speakers who are 
still to appear in the course are Dr. Edward Orton, 
ex-President MeCosn, and Professor Noah K. Davis. 
—At the annual conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the New England colleges, in 
progress at Worcester the other day, interesting facts 


about the local colleges were given. Of the 358 stu- 
dents at Amherst, 109 are members of the Association; 
the latter carry on religious work, including outside 
mission services. There have been five conversions this 
year, and last year there were thirteen. Of the 268 
students in Williams, 186 are members of the Associa- 
tion. The average attendance at the meetings is sixty, 
four Sunday-schools are conducted and seven week-day 
mectings, and much religious interest is being mani- 
fested. . 

—A correspondent writes: The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered in the Knox Presby- 
terian Church, East Seventy-second Street, New York, 
on Sabbath, February 17, 1889. (The Rev. David G. 
Wylie, Ph.D., is the pastor.) Twenty members were 
added to the church, ten by letter and ten on con- 
fession of Christ. The attendance of communicants 
was the largest in the history of the church, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather. During the past 
three years this congregation has had a rapid increase. 
Three hundred persons have united with the church, 
nearly one-half of them coming on confession. The 
church was organized in 1884. At the last annual 
meeting the congregation resolved unanimously to pro- 

ed to the collection of funds for an additional church 
edifice which the rapid growth of the church makes 
necessary. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sunderland, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington, D. C., has been greatly 
annoyed during the past few years by the ill-bred euri- 
osity of people who come to his church Sunday simply 
to see Mrs. Cleveland. On a recent Sunday a party 
visited the church, but on learning that Mrs. Cleveland 
was not present, they arose and left. His patience was 
then exhausted. Advancing to the front of the plat- 
form, he said : “It is impossible for me to state how 
grieved I am at the exhibition of extreme rudeness 
just exhibited by a few chance visitors to this chureh, 
who, being disappointed iu their curiosity to look upon 
the face of one of our number, have left our midst for 
the more pleasurable, though less hallowed, enjoyment 
of their Sunday papers. I can only hope that the other 
visitors to this church who are here simply to gratify 
a curious desire may be helped by what they receive, 
though their chief desire be ungratified.”. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


-Isaae G. Bliss, D,.D.. for thirty years the agent at Con- 
stantinople of the American Bible Society, died suddenly at 
Assiout, Egypt. recently, at the‘age of sixty-seven. He had 
been engaged in missionary and other foreign works for 
forty-five years. 

—C. W. Hiatt, of Columbus, ©., has received a eall to 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

—R.R. Rhees, of Plainfield, N.J., has received a call from 
the Middle Street Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 

—J. M. Dickson accepts a eall to the Pilgrim Church of 
Providence, Rh. L. 

—W.S. Hamlin has become pastor of the ehureh in Cam- 
eron, Mo. 

—A.G. Washington was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Stephen, Minn., on February 6. 

—Rufus Apthorp, of Lindon, [l., has resigned. 

—W. D. Wessels has resigned the pastorate of the 
Second Church of Denver, Colo., and will engage in mission- 
ary work in the Hawaiian Islands. 

—C. H. Smith has accepted a eall to the Pilgrim Church of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

—Allen Southworth died in Woodstock, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 7, at the age of seventy-eight. 

—Jabez Backus was installed at Westport, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 19. 

--Charles H. Peek has received a call to North Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

—William Wiedenhoeft, of the Yale Seminary, has received 
a call to Fairmount, Ind. ; 

—G.S. Pelton has received a eall from Higganum, Conn. 
—James F. Brodie, recently of Woodstock, Vt., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the South Church of Salem, Mass., on © 
February 21. Professor W. J.’Tucker, of Andover, preached 

the installation sermon. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


~-P. T. Phelps has accepted a call to Fresno, Cal. 
—W. M. Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call 


—_ the Central Church of this city. 


L. Loder has resigned the pastorate of the Seeond 
Church in Pottsville, Pa. 
—James Eells has received a call from the Second Church 
of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
—Theodore Hunter, of Gainsville, Tex., accepts a call to 
Bement, Ill. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


-~-Nathan Bailey has been installed as pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Neponset, Mass. 

—C. H. De Garmo has resigned the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.) of Toledo, Ohio. 

—G.M. Williams has resigned the rectorship of St. George’s 
Church (P. E.), Detroit, Mich. 

— H. Butrick, of the First Baptist Chureh of New 
Haven, Conn., has accepted a call from the First Baptist 
Chureh of St, Paul, Minn. 

—George ‘I’. Dowling, who resigned the pastorate of a Bap- 
tist church in Cleveland some time ago on account of his 
views about close communion, has accepted a call to the Mad- 
ison Avenue Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y. 

—Albert Zabriskie Gray, D.D., until recently Warden of 
Racine College, Wis., died in Chicago on February 17, at the 
age of fifty-one. He was a delegate to the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church held in England in 
1886, and had published several books. 

—W. F. Potter, of the First Universalist Church of North 
Attleboro’, Mass., has resigned to accept a call to South 
Framingham. 

—Cary F. Abbott has been installed as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Nashua, N. H. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
LETTER AND THE SPIRIT.’”?} 


The Bampton Lectures, always the fruit of pro- 
found thought and wide scholarship, are eagerly 
read from year to year by religious thinkers of 
all shades of opinion, on this as well as the other 
side of the Atlantic. The one hundred and eighth 
course on this foundation was preached before 


the University of Oxford by Robert Edward Bart- 
lett, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, and nothing more significant of the advancing 
liberality in thought in ecclesiastical circles has 
been said or written than the wise, liberal, schol- 


arly utterances of this lecturer. Like the admira- 
ble lectures of Mr. Hatch, in 1880, on “'The Organ- 
ization of the Early Christian Churches,” they show 
that the Broad Church movement in England, so far 


from disappearing with the death, in comparatively 


recent years, of Maurice and Kingsley and Stanley, 
and a few others of the acknowledged leaders of 
rational thought in the English Church, has been 
silently working, and has already, without attempt 
at organization, gained enormous power within the 
church's pale. In the customary eight lectures the 
preacher carries us over St. Paul’s use of the con- 
trasted terms letter and-spirit, their use by the 
Greek fathers, and their modern use; the letter 
and the spirit in Scripture exegesis, in the doctrine 
of the church, of the sacraments, in creeds and con- 
fessions of faith, in Christian worship and life, and 


_ in the church of the future. In the singularly clear 


and attractive style that gives the writings of so 
many of the best Broad Churchmen of England an 
unusual fascination, the lecturer presents the con- 
trasts, everywhere to be seen in the Christian world, 
between the dogmatic and rational modes of thought, 
the opinions of those who, as he says, are never happy 
unless they have an external law to lean upon, who 
want an authority which will relieve them of the 
responsibility of deciding for themselves, and those 
who look not to an outward law but to an inward 
spirit, who acknowledge the duty of private judg- 
ment, who are not under the law, but under grace. 
“In morals you have the man who trusts to sys- 
tem and the man who trusts to inspiration. In art 
you have the man who works by rule, and the man 
who is a law to himself. In politics you have the 
man who follows precedent, and the man who trusts 
to the insight of the moment ;’’ and so in religion, 
the effort of wise men necessarily always being, 
while recognizing the true functions of each, to keep 
reason and faith, private judgment and authority, 
in proper adjustment. 

Rarely has the appeal to reason on behalf of the 
doctrine of the visible church been made so forcibly 
as it is made in these lectures. ‘The lecturer quotes 
Hooker as against the narrow opinion that the 
church is necessarily an episcopally administered 
body with authority transmitted in a mechanical 
way from age to age, and likewise Bishop Lightfoot, 
than whom by no one, he says, “has the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of Christ been stated with 
more luminous clearness or more judicial precision, 
who declares: “ The kingdom of Christ, not being 
a kingdom of this world, is not limited by the re- 
strictions which fetter other societies, political or 
religious. It is in the fullest sense free, compre- 
hensive, universal. It has no-sacred days or seasons, 
no special sanctuaries, because every time and every 
place alike are holy. Above all, it has no sacerdotal 
system. It interposes no sacrificial tribe or class 
between God and man, by whose intervention alone 
God is reconciled and man forgiven. The only 
priests under the Gospel, designated as such in the 
New Testament, are the saints, the members of the 
Christian brotherhood.” ‘*The most exalted office 
in the church, the highest gift of the Spirit, con- 
veyed no sacerdotal right which was not enjoyed by 
the humblest member of the Christian community.” 
“ Here,”’ comments the lecturer, *‘ we have set forth, 
by a great master of theology, a clear statement of 
the true theory of the Christian ministry. It is not 
a sacerdotal order ; the priestly character belongs to 
the Christian people at large, and cannot be alienated 
by or taken away from them ; it is not a succession 
through which a divine influence is handed on by 
imposition of hands; it is an office and administra- 
tion pertaining to the whole Christian body, but ex- 
ercised, from the necessity of the case, by a certain 
number ‘ called and chosen to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the congre- 


1 Bampton Lectures’ for 1888, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by Robert Edward Bartlett, M.A., Late Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity College. (New York: E. & J. B. 
Young.) 


gation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
vineyard.’” “But the divine right of episcopacy 
is still maintained in spite of accomplished facts, and 
loyalty to the church is made to consist, not in zeal 
for righteousness and brotherly love, but in the re- 
fusal to acknowledge as Christian ministers all who 
lack the imposition of episcopal hands. But to those 
who believe that God reveals his will, not once for 
all but progressively, by the working of his provi- 
dence on the course of history, it will not seem 
reasonable to suppose that the development of Chris- 
tian life in new forms which dates from the six- 
teenth century has been an infraction of the divine 
plan, and that to accomplish that unity for which 
Christian people hope and pray it is necessary to 
go back three hundred years. I remembersome two 
and twenty years ago hearing a preacher in the 
Duomo of Florence, whose one panacea for the evils 
which afflicted the church and the world was the 
oft-repeated refrain, ‘ Submit to the Roman Pontiff.’ 
That does not sound very reasonable advice in the 
light of subsequent events: but is it less reason- 
able than the attempt to bring about the unity 
of the Spirit by a universal submission to the 
Episcopate, Anglican or Roman, as the case may 
be? Can we look at Christendom as it at present 
exists, and believe that, while the Eastern Church is 
a legitimate branch of the Church Catholic, the non- 
episcopal communions of the West, with their mani- 
fold activities, their close contact with the life and 
thought of the present day, are outside the pale? 
Was the Christian faith more influential, was the 
Christian life truer and purer, when the Church was 
outwardly one than it is now?” 

We anticipate that fearless utterances like these 
will provoke even more hostility on the part of the 
sacerdotal party in the Church than did the lect- 
ures, in 1880, of Mr. Hatch, of which some one 
wrote: “The founder of this lectureship would 
sooner have thrown his money into the fire than that 
it should have been used to promulgate such loose 
doctrines as are herein contained.” The fresh air 
blows everywhere through these latest Bampton 
lectures, which should be in the hands of at least 
the reverend bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
America, who, with the same desire for outward 
unity in the broken and dismembered household of 
faith that the author of these lectures elsewhere 
fervently expresses, seem to be deluding themselves 
with the idea that the various Protestant Churches 
of America may some day come around to their 
own belief in the exclusive divine authority of the 
episcopal order. The recent declaration of our 
bishops that one of the necessary-to-be-accepted 
things in the constitution of a great united Amer- 
ican Church is the Historic Episcopate, was a salu- 
tary enough suggestion if it meant simply that 
under the rule of some one Christian organization, 
for purposes of unity, all bodies must come, and 
that, since the episcopal polity is the most ancient, 
that one had better be the episcopal ; but if it meant 
that in their united mind, as a living power, dwelt 
the theory that there is no true church without a 
bishop, then they may be sure that the Christian 
world at large will figuratively snap its fingers at 
them, and, under the guidance of wiser, non-episco- 
pal minds, work out their own scheme for a united 
Church of the Future. 

To this subject, the Church of the Future, the 
Bampton Lecturer for 1888 devotes one lecture, 
which contains suggestions of value, but is chiefly 
admirable for the spirit of . broad comprehensive- 
ness it shows. “If our modes of thought,” he 
says, “no less do our external methods require 
adaptation to the needs of a new age. We 
ean hardly doubt, for instance, that if the older 
churches are to hold their own in the New World, 
it must be by popularizing their institutions.” Of 
missions he says: “It is not surprising that 
the attempt to convert Orientals into English 
Churehmen or Scottish Presbyterians or American 
Baptists should have met with but moderate success. 
It would surely be more in accordance with the A pos- 
tolic model to set before men the Christianity of the 
New Testament in its simplest form—Christ as the 
revelation of the Father, the Spirit as the indwell- 
ing of God in man, with, perhaps, some rudiment- 
ary and provisional organization, and then to leave 
the vital principle to develop an outward frame- 
work such as might be adapted to its environment. 
The more suitable our English type of Christianity 
may be to Englishmen, the less is it likely to meet 
the requirements of men of other races.” Mr. Bart- 
lett’s treatment of the sacraments is in the same 
spirit of free yet reverent inquiry. What the late 
Bishop Wilberforce called “ detestable materialism ”’ 
in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the Bampton 


lecturer unsparingly condemns. In a foot-note he 
quotes from a book called ‘‘ The Ceremonial of the 
Altar,” compiled for “ loyal sons of the Church of 
England” by an English clergyman: “As you 
give out the Gospel, place the left hand on the 
book, and with the right thumb make a small sign 
of the Cross on the book at the commencement of 
the Gospel you are about to read. Then, at once 
transferring the left hand to the breast, make simi- 
lar signs with the right thumb on your forehead 
and on your breast. The fingers meanwhile are 
extended, and the palms are turned inward.” This — 
to the celebrating priest, while the lay communicant 

is bidden to “ Remember that the fast from mid- 
night before Communion is rigorous, and that a 
lozenge or a sip of water breaks it as effectually as 
the heaviest meal.” “It is difficult,” says the lect- 
urer, “to speak with patience of such a caricature 
of the religion of Christ.” Against the practice of 
“‘ Fasting Communion,” Bishop Wilberforce is here 
quoted as saying: “The practice is not advocated 
because a man comes in a clearer spirit and less 
disturbed body and mind, able to give himself en- 
tirely to prayer and communion with his God, but 
on a miserable degraded notion that the consecrated 
elements will meet with other food in the stomach.” 
Ample food for thought, for others besides Church- 
men, will. be found in the chapter in which the 
lecturer treats of Confessions of Faith. His treat- 
ment of the subject will appear from one or two 
brief quotations. “Itis more than ever necessary,” 


he says, “to bear in mind that the Christian faith is 


not of the letter but of the spirit ; not a formula, 
but a force, an influence, a life.” And again: 
“The unity of the Christian Church is to be sought, 
not primarily in uniformity of organization, nor in 
identity of theological dogma, but in the unity of 
the spirit, in the bond of peace.” 

These lectures must be heartily welcomed by all 
open-minded men who desire that comprehensive 
views of religion shall prevail, and by the advo- 
cates of unity in religious organization. They are 
a new, forcible sign of the times, and, emanating 
from that ancient university which has been the 
home of some of the stronger and deeper religious 
movements of the century, some of them of an 
entirely opposite tendency to the Broad Church 
movement, their influence will be widely felt. Few 
more scholarly, more comprehensive treatises in_ 
advocacy of rational thought in religion have ever 
appeared than these latest Bampton lectures. 


Indiana: A Redemption from Slavery. By J.-P. 
Dunn, Jr. American Commonwealth Series. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The self-righteous 
satisfaction with which we Northerners are accustomed 
to look back upon the slavery question is very seriously 
lessened by the reading of such a work as this of Mr. 
Dunn, in which we find that, in spite of the fact that 
the vested interests in the North which were involved 
in the continuation of slavery were perfectly insignifi- 
cant compared with those in the South, yet our “ best 
classes” for a long period resisted with the utmost 
strenuousness the movement to abolish the institution. 
In Indiana slavery and involuntary servitude were for- 
bidden by the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
the Northwest Territory. Yet a few slaves were 
already there, especially in the French settlements. 
Some of these were not liberated for fifty years, and 
although slavery was never openly sanctioned by the 
laws, every effort was made for the repeal ‘of the clause 
of the ordinance of 1787 which forbade it. The great 
political question in the early history of Indiana was this 
slavery question, and the wealthier classes constituted 
the strength of the pro-slavery party. William Henry 
Harrison was, for a time, their representative. They 
demanded permission to introduce slaves because they 
“needed ” cheap labor, and wished to encourage immi- 
gration from the South so as to increase the value of 
their lands. When defeated in the attempt to secure 
from Congress the repeal of the ordinance, they enacted 
legislation by which slavery was virtually, though not 
nominally, sanctioned. This legislation consisted of 
the indenture laws. That of 1805, for instance, pro- 
vided that any slaveholder might bring a slave over 
fifteen years of age to Indiana, and within thirty days 
enter into an agreement as to the number of years the: 
slave should serve him. If the slave declined to make 
such an “agreement,” the master might within sixty 
days remove him from the Territory. The children 
born of slaves under indenture were to serve the mas- 
ters of their mothers, males until thirty years of age 
and females until twenty-eight. It was the extension 
of suffrage to the poorer classes which put the anti- 
slavery party in the majority, and secured the repeal 
of suchlaws. In1816 a State Constitution was adopted 
forbidding slavery, but the institution lingered on, and 
even in 1840 these slaves still remained in the State. 
By confining his narrative to a single phase of the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth, Mr. Dunn has given his 
readers an extremely interesting and valuable book, in 


‘which there is no repetition of what has been told in the 


preceding volumes of the series. 
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‘¢ ‘Go,’ said the Voice which dismisses the soul on its 
way to inhabit an earthly frame. ‘Go ; thy lot shall 
be to speak of trees, from the cedar even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall ; and of beasts 
also, and of fowls, and of fishes. All thy ways shall 
be ordered for thee, so that thou shalt learn to speak 
of these things as no man ever spoke before. Thou 
shalt rise into great honor among men. Many shall 
love to hear thy voice above all the voices of those who 
speak. This is a great gift. Thou shalt also enjoy the 
tender love of wife and children. Yet the things which 
men most desire—riches, rank, independence, ease, 
health, and long life—these are denied to thee. Thou 
shalt be always poor ; thou shalt live in humble places ; 
the goad of necessity shall continually prick thee to 
work when thou wouldst meditate ; to write when thou 
wouldst walk forth to observe. ‘Thou shalt never be 
able to sit down to rest; thou shalt be afflicted with 
grievous, plaguy diseases, and thou shalt die when 


little more than half the allotted life of man is past. 


Go, therefore. Be happy with what is given, and 
lament not over what is denied.’” “Such is the fanciful 
summing up of the life, gifts, and troubles of Richard 
Jefferies with which Mr. Walter Besant begins his sym- 
pathetic and discriminating Eulogy. The book is an 
oddly fascinating memoir, made so by the interesting 
personality of the subject quite as much as by the lit- 
erary skill of the writer. In times past we have more 
than once transferred to these pages some of the charm- 
ingly written passages in which Jefferies both painted 
and idealized nature. It was this power of seeing 
clearly and minutely the external features of woods 
and flowers and animal life, and at the same time feel- 
ing the poetry and suggestion hidden in all, that made 
_ Jefferies a writer to be classed and loved with Thoreau 
and Burroughs. As a word-painter of delicate and 
beautitul perceptions he has had no superior inthe union 
of photographic accuracy with sincere and delightful 
poetic feeling. Mr. Besant has brought out with strong 
and clever touches the charm of this man and his work, 
the pitifulness of his attempts to succeed in the realm 
of fiction, for which he had no real taste or knowledge, 


his gradual perception of the field in which his true 


strength lay, and the final years when genius was strug- 
gling against disease, and when the applause and recog- 
nition of the reading public of taste was in some degree 
offset by the slenderness of the pecuniary returns. 
The writing of the memoir has evidently been a work 
of love—not for Jefferies personally, for Besant never 
met him—but for the grace and charm of his writing, 
his constancy of purpose, and his sincerity and simplicity 
of character. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Outlines of a New Science. By E. J. Donnell. “ Ques- 
tions of the Day” Series. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) “A New Science” is the somewhat audacious 
title of a lecture delivered before the Reform Club of 
this city, advocating the principle of free trade. Mr. 
Donne! maintains that the origin of value lies exclu- 
sively in commercial exchanges, that without exchanges 
it is impossible for any one to get for his labor any 
but the most meager return, and this return most likely 
confined to a single kind of product. The greater 
the freedom allowed to exchanges the greater the 
ability to secure what is of value in return for the 
product of one’s labor. This being true, it becomes 
the veriest absurdity to maintain that the restric- 
tion of commerce increases wages. Mr. Donnell urges 


with much force that production, and production alone, - 


determines the rate of wages, that wages cannot be 
increased unless the product of the labor is increased, 
or the ability to exchange that product for what the 
laborer desires. This proposition he states too baldly, 
and it ceases to be true. Wages and profits together 
do depend upon production, and production alone, and 
can only be increased when the product is increased ; 
but the relative share which goes to the laborer 
may be increased without labor becoming more pro- 
ductive, as happened on a great scale in England after 
the plague of the “ Black Death,” when laborers became 
unwontedly scarce, and as happens on a small scale 
when a strike is successful in reducing hours or raising 
wages. Mr. Donnell’s statement that “Of the united 
product of capital and labor, the percentage paid to 
wage-earners in the United States is smaller than in 
any country in Europe” is probably not quite accurate, 
but is nevertheless a suggestive exaggeration. 


Mr. Hamerton has done more to familiarize reading 
people with the principles and methods of art than any 
other writer. Mr. Ruskin’s genius gave the impulse to 
a widespread interest in art years ago, and, by a very 
happy sequence, Mr. Hamerton has appeared to do the 
secondary work of education. He lacks almost entirely 
Mr. Ruskin’s genius, but he possesses in large measure 
that sound judgment which Mr. Ruskin often conspicu- 
ously lacks, a thorough knowledge of his subjects, and 
the rare ability to write from the standpoint of his 
readers. Mr. Hamerton’s great quality as a teacher 
has been this ability to put himself in the place of the 
man who is ignorant of art and expound to him in the 
simplest fashion things which to Mr. Hamerton himself 
must be obvious and elementary. Another secret of 
Mr. Hamerton’s influence is to be found in the charm 
of his style, which is perhaps as fine an example of sim- 
ple, direct, and thoroughly trained English writing as 
is to be found in contemporary literature. In his latest 
volume, Portfolio Papers (Boston : Roberts Brothers), 
Mr. Hamerton writes interestingly about five artists— 


Constable, Etty, Chintreuil, Guignet, and Goya. The 
volume also contains “ Notes on sthetics,” “ Essays,” 
and “Conversations.” Among the subjects which ap- 

ear in the division of Essays are “ Style,” “Soul and 
Matter in the Fine Arts,” “The Nature of the Fine 


Arts,” and “Can Science Help Art?” On all these 


subjects Mr. Hamerton is thoroughly at home, and if | 


occasionally, as in the article on Goya, he shows a little 
English impatience and lack of sympathy with foreign 
methods, the book is, on the whole, the utterance of a 
large-minded and catholic critic and student. | 


One of the most delightful of recent books of travel 
bears the attractive title Sketches from a Tour Through 
Holland and Germany, by J. P. Mahaffy and J. E. 
Rogers (New York: Macmillan & Co. $3). Al- 
though no information on the point is given, it is safe 
to conclude that to the joint partnership which this vol- 
ume presents Professor Mahaffy contributed the liter- 
ary capital, and Mr. Rogers the artistic. Together 
they have certainly made a delightful volume, one 
which reproduces some of the most picturesque and 
interesting scenery and aspects of life in Europe in a 
fashion which preserves all the charm of the original 
pictures. Sailing from London to Antwerp, these 
observant travelers took note of the lower Thames, 
which has not often been written about. Sailing from 


Antwerp northward, they visited Dordrecht, which 


has had the good fortune to be so amply and beauti- 
fully reproduced in etching by Van’s Gravesande ; Am- 
sterdam, Hoorn, and across the Zuyder Zee. From 
Holland they entered Germany, and traveled through 
Brunswick and the Thuringian Forest, everywhere dis- 
covering those quaint and characteristic bits of life and 
scenery which are associated with both countries. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy has often treated serious themes in a 


singularly fresh and entertaining fashion, and it is not 


surprising that in dealing with some of the most inter- 
esting phases of Continental life he discovers a fresh- 
ness of feeling and observation which are quite unusual 
even from enthusiastic travelers. The volume itself is 
a handsome piece of book-making. | 


One of the best volumes in the series of Handbooks 
for Bible Classes is Dr. James Candlish’s little treatise 
on The Christian Doctrine of God (New York : Scrib- 
ner & Welford). The plan of his argument is simple 
and plain : first, the presupposition of the kingdom of 
God, or God as the Infinite Spirit ; second, revelation of 
God, or God as Holy Love ; and, third, the ‘corollary 
thence that God is Three in One. The method of the 
treatment is largely comparative, and embraces the 
notions of philosophies and of nature-religions. Dr. 
Candlish is a moderate Calvinist, taking what he 
believes to be the standing-ground of the Synod of 
Dort. His solution of the free-will and foreordination 
puzzle is about as satisfactory asany. Why not at once 
acknowledge that the truth lies somewhere between the 
two extremes, as Professor Bowne does? It is not clear 
why Dr. Candlish has not so much as mentioned the 
seven rational arguments for the existence of God, nor 
has adduced a single proof of his personality. The 
author criticises the Greek Fathers as freely as he does 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and the Lambeth Articles. 
He objects also to the doctrine of the divine Sonship 
of man, which truly is a doctrine which must be defined 
with care, though not denied. We close this small 
book with mingled opinions of criticism and approval, 
and, at all events, admire its somewhat independent 
line of thought. 


Susan Hale has certainly caught the spirit of the 
Story of the Nations” Series. contribution, The 
Story of Mexico (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
given in narrative form. Starting with the fragments 
of the legendary tales of the ancient Empire of Ana- 
hauc, of migrations of the mound-builders and the rise 
of the power of the Aztecs, she takes in also the 
Mexican traditions of the deluge, of Noah, of Quet- 
zalcoatl and the Shining Snake, and the dark doom 
ever hanging over the monarchs of the Toltee race. 
Then come the golden age of Texeuco, with 
flowers and the Council of Music, the royal. bard 
and the hill of laughter, the quivering heart of 
the human sacrifice, the last of the Mentezumas pacing 
gloomily under his cypress trees, and finally the noche 
(riste in whose horrors of crashing thunderbolts and 
furious soldiery the great city of Tenochtitlan toppled 
and sank beneath the waters of her tarn. The romance 
of Cortez and Doiia Marina, the sunny idyl of Spanish 
days, and then the more recent stirring incidents as 
the story of Mexico develops its plot in the environ- 
ment of nineteenth century life, follow in quick succes- 
sion. We could wish for better illustrations and more 
of them, and we trust that the excellence of the series 
will be so appreciated as to justify the publishers in 
giving more attention to the cuts. | | 


An American edition of Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia 
of Education is published by C. W. Bardeen, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. work occupies a distinct and peculiar 
field, and will be of continual value to the educators. 
The special aim of the editor, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, has 
been to give a clear but concise account of facts and ques- 
tions belonging to educational topics, bringing the ped- 
agogic features into special prominence. Here are a 
few titles which will give some idea of the scope of the 
work : Pestalozzi, Attendance, Analysis of Sentences, 
Chemistry, Technical Education, Precocity, Pedagogy, 
Hamiltonian Method, Hegel, Universal Language, Util- 


itarianism, Universities, Kindergarten. Under these, 
and many scores of other topics, there is given a mass of 
carefully combined information, much of which could 
not be found elsewhere. A supplementary volume 
devoted to peculiarly American educational topics would 
be an excellent idea. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—London “Truth” demes the report that Wilkie 
Collins is writing his memoirs. ° 

—Longmans, Green & Co. have published, in a neat 
little volume, twelve little French plays for children, 
under the title “ Petit ‘Théatre des Enfants.” 

—The American Tract Society have published a new 
edition of Stalker’s “Life of Jesus Christ,” with an 
introduction by the Rev. Dr. George E. Lorimer. 

—A new and exhaustive biography of Steele is in 
preparation for publication in London in the autumn. 
The author is Mr. G. A. Aitken. It will comprise two 
volumes, and will contain considerable fresh matter, 
with several unpublished portraits of Steele and _ his 
family. | 

—Among the volumes recently added to Cassell’s 
‘National Library” are further selections from “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,” Dryden’s “ Discourses on Satire and on 
Epic Poetry,” and Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline.” These 
little, inexpensive volumes are being constantly enriched 
from the very best English literature. 

—T.Y.Crowell & Co. make the interesting announce- 
ment that they will shortly publish an English transla- 


| tion of Dr. Georg Brandes’s “ Impressions of Russia.” 


It is needless to say that Dr. Brandes writes with abso- 
lute courage and from his own standpoint, and that his 
impressions about Russia are extremely interesting 
reading. 

—To a correspondent who wrote to Whittier asking 
if the words often attributed to him, “ Identify your- 
self in youth with some righteous, unpopular cause,” 
were quoted correctly, he replied: “I am not sure 
whether the quotation is among my writings, but I fully 
indorse it. The truth I know by my own experience 
and that of my early friends. e have all had reason 


to thank God for the privilege of advocating unpopular 


truth.” 

—The unexpected discovery on one’s ancestral book- 
shelves of a volume worth anything between £3,000 
and £4,000 must be an experience as rare as delightful. 
It has been that of Lord Hopetoun within the last few 
days. While clearing the library at Hopetoun House 
for a sale, some one came upon a copy of the Mazarin 
or Gutenberg Bible. Lord Hopetoun did not know he 
had it ; book collectors and experts did not know of 
the existence of this copy. Yet it is as perfect as the 
copy belonging to Sir John Thorold, which fetched 
£3,906 in 1884.—[ Exchange. 

—“The Collegian” is the title of a new periodical, 
the essential plan of which is that of a monthly maga- 
zine representing all the colleges, and devoted exclu- 
sively to college work. It is published under the 
direction of the New England Inter-Collegiate Press 
Association, and is edited by Samuel Abbott (Williams, 
’87). The first issue contains a paper on “ Harvard 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years Ago,” by Edward Everett 
Hale, a discussion of the influence of athletics upon 
the curriculum, and a variety of essays, poems, and 
stories. There is no reason why such a magazine 
should not serve a useful and agreeable purpose. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. make the interesting 
announcement that they will shortly publish the Diary 
of Philip Hone, an old New Yorker of social and polit- 
ical prominence, whose personal records present a very 
interesting picture of old New York life. Mr. Hone 
came of the Knickerbocker. stock, was an active and 
successful merchant, a diner-out, identified with many 
large business enterprises, Mayor of New York, vestry- 
man of Trinity Church, trustee of Columbia College, 
and a founder of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany. He belonged to the period when fashionable 
New York lived on .St. John’s Park and Broadway. 


His diary will probably prove one of the most enter- — 


taining volumes of the kind which has ever appeared 
in this country, and will be of special interest to New 
Yorkers. 3 

—A novel feature in magazine literature is intro- 
duced in the “Nineteenth Century” for February. 
The editor has invited a number of his friends to send 
him from time to time, in the shape of letters to him- 
self, remarks upon any books which in the ordinary 
and natural course of their reading may strike them as 
being worth special attention. He has suggested to 
them that whenever a book is thus met with, a letter 
about it should be written to him, giving the same 
advice as to a friend, and in much the same sort of easy 
fashion. He hopes in this way to obtain fresher and 
more spontaneous criticism than can possibly be always 
produced under the prevailing system of “noticing” 
books “sent for review.” The first installment of this 
series consists of a notice of Margaret Lee’s novel, 
“ Divorce,” by Mr. Gladstone ; of the “ Lyrics” and 
“A Village Tragedy” of Margaret Woods, by Frederic 
Harrison; Dean Burgon’s “Lives of Twelve Good 
Men,” by R. E. Prothero ; Sir George Young’s “ Sopho- 
cles in English,” by W. S. Lilly ; “ Notes of Conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington,” by Augustine Bir- 
rell; Miss Rives’s “The Quick or the Dead?” and 
“Virginia of Virginia,” by Hamilton Aide ; M. Jusse- 
rand’s “ Wayfaring Life,” by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp ; 
and George Pollow’s “In Castle and Cabin,” by John 
Morley. 
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MUSIC. 


By Epwarp IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


TT HERE is little to which a reference of more 

than a few lines is needful in last week’s bill— 
with one exception. No orchestral concert, in fact 
only two concerts of relative interest, came within 
the six days. On Tuesday evening was given the 
second entertainment of the Banner String Quartet 
Club, in Steinway Hall. The Rubinstein Club gave 
a concert (also their second one) on ‘Thursday even- 
ing in Chickering Hall. At the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, on Wednesday, Verdi's “ Aida” was brought 
forward in German for the first time in a couple of 
years; the other operas of the week being “Sieg- 
fried ” on Monday, and “ Tannhiuser ” on both Fri- 
day and Saturday. The sharp February weather 
has made itself inconveniently felt among singers 
in concerts, churches, and opera-companies of all 
sizes, and several of the Metropolitan singers suc- 
cumbed to it, necessitating sudden changes in works 
and casts announced. 


_ Concerning the two concerts mentioned, the pro- 
gramme taken in hand by the chamber-music 
society associated with the name of the young 
violinist, Michael Banner, was enjoyable ; something 
more than that so far as concerns one work on the 
programme. But even this suffered not a little by 
the presentation it received on the occasion, and it 
is to be hoped that part of the audience suffered 
more than a good deal of their indiscreet applause 
indicated. There are few more delightful and 
characteristic Mozart quartets than the one in E Flat 
_ Major listened to—a model as to construction and 
musical effect ; and the Schubert quartet performed 
later in the evening (that on D Flat and composed 
circum 1825 but not published until after Schubert 
was cold in his grave) is full of charming ideas. 
Neither work received a smooth or adequately 
expressive interpretation, and the first and last 
movements of the Schubert quartet were so unkindly 
served that one might suppose they had not been 
rehearsed. Mr. Banner did fair work in a flimsy 
concertstiick of Vieuxtemps, the most of whose com- 
positions the world can now well afford to forget. The 
soloist was Miss Fanny Hirsch, who sang an air by 
Von Weber and a pretty song by Meyer-Hellmund. 
The Rubinstein Club’s concert was very largely 
attended, and the strong social patronage under 
which the organization (for female membership 
only) continues insures the fashionableness of its au- 
diences. It possesses a particularly good conductor 
in Mr. William. R. Chapman, and the singers include 
a large contingent of professional persons or ama- 
teurs of superior qualifications. The choral singing 
is, naturally, the interest of its entertainments, and 
on the present occasion a fine quality of tone and 
confidence in attack rather than carefulness in ex- 
pression was observable in the choruses and part- 
songs sung. Brahms, Floersheim, Lachner, Rhein- 
berger, Sleeper, and other well-known names were 
on the programme. The soloists, all of the gentler 
sex, were Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Maud Morgan, 
and Miss Julia Rivé-King. Mrs. Smith has not 
sung so artistically for a long time as in the air 
from Goldmark’s ‘* Queen of Sheba” she selected ; 
and Mrs. Rivé-King’s pianoforte playing was good 
—as usual. Miss Morgan’s harp appeared to give 
her trouble, and certainly was not sufficiently in 
tune to make her performance a pleasure. 


“ Aida,” at the Metropolitan, drew a thronged 
house, as this popular, beautiful, and in so many 
traits noble work from Verdi always does. It was 
effectively, if rather gaudily and clumsily, mounted ; 
and in its spectacular qualities it repeated the display 
made in its unlucky production two or three years 
ago. It fared decidedly better now than it did 
then, when the absolute incompetency of one of the 
leading tenors of the season made its withdrawal a 
speedy matter. On this occasion Mrs. Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengl was the Aida; Mr. Perotti, Radames; 
Mrs. Moran-Olden, Amneris; Mr. Robinson, Amo- 
nasro; Mr. Fischer, the High Priest; and Mr. 
Muhe, the King. The voices in this group, if taken 
into consideration individually and _ separately, 
were in the case of only two artists of sufficient 
natural agreeableness, supplemented by enough 
training, to come more or less near to singing the 
music satisfactorily. In these two there was a 
close approach to the Italian vocalization Verdi's 
score calls for, splendidly dramatic as it undoubt- 
edly is. Mr. Perotti did well in the stronger epi- 
sodes, where resonance in a tenor’s highest notes is 
a highly desirable thing. In passages marked by 
tenderness and sympathy he had none, except of 


the most factitious kind, and his histrionic work 
was tasteless and commonplace. Mrs. Schroeder 
Hanfstaengl’s soprano sounded shrill, thin, and 
harsh all the evening in the higher register, and 
her lower tones are those that repeated appearances 
lately have proved to be badly impaired. Mr. 
Robinson was an acceptable Amonasro, in contrast 
with Mr. Perotti’s Radames or the intolerably bad 
singing of Mr. Muhe as the King (which part Mr. 
Muhe sang in a good deal of the voice that belongs 
to the useful animal his name suggests). But we 
have had Mawrel and Pantaleoni, Galessi and 
Nicolini and De Anna as Amonasro, and in the 
third act one especially lamented the divergence 
between their vocalizing and Mr. Robinson’s vibrato 
and his too-robustious acting. Mr. Fischer has not 
much to do as the High Priest, but his sweet and 
rich bass counted for a great deal in the ensembles 
and the grave measures of recitative falling to him. 
The chief success, and, as the opera advanced, 
chief interest and enjoyment, of the representation 
proved to be the Amneris of Mrs. Moran-Olden. 
Her performance of the jealous Princess has been 
praised abroad; and such praises are justified. It 
is her most advantageous part, suiting her noble and 
remarkably large mezzo-soprona perfectly, and giv- 
ing her uncommon opportunity for impassioned and 
often most artistic acting. Not once during the 
evening did she utter a false note, or fail to sing 
with that quality of real breadth that marks her 
style; or even make a shortcoming in the coloratur 
touches occasionally gracing the réle. Since Miss 
Annie Louise Cary (now Mis. Cary-Raymond) no 
such acceptable Amneris has been heard in New 
York. Mrs. Moran-Olden received two well-de- 
served recalls after the arduous first scene of the 
fourth act. 
this week. Next week Wagner’s ‘“ Dusk of the 
Gods” is to be brought forward, in anticipation of 
the Nibelungen cyclus, to follow it at the Opera- 
House, and to be begun March 4. | 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


At the Prohibition Conference just held at Louisville, 
Ky., nearly every State in the Union was represented, 
and the attendance at the meeting was unexpectedly 
large. The most interesting papers read were those of 
Professor Scomp, of Georgia, upon Local Option, and 
Mr. E. J. Wheeler, of New York, upon High License. 
Mr. Wheeler’s characterization of high license as the 
policy agreeable to “political leaders, long-headed 
liquor dealers, and cowardly divines ” was vehemently 
applauded. Mr. Wheeler enforced his characterization 
of this policy as one intrenching the saloon and de- 
bauching the public conscience with the quotation of 
these words of Senator Frelinghuysen: “If men will 
engage in this destructive traffic, if they will stoop to 
degrade their reason and reap the wages of iniquity, 
let them no longer have the law-book as a pillow, nor 
quiet conscience with the opiate of a court license.” 


In Illinois the Senate has voted down the resolution 
to submit the prohibitory amendment to the popular 
vote. Twenty Republicans and four Democrats favored 
submission, while ten Republicans, nine Democrats, and 
one Labor Senator opposed it. A two-thirds vote was 
necessary to secure the passage of the resolution. The 
Rhode Island House of Representatives, by a vote of 45 
to 25, have indefinitely postponed the consideration of 
the “Kansas injunction law.” A _ petition has been 
presented that the prohibitory amendment be resub- 
mitted to popular vote. It comes, of course, from the 
anti-Prohibitionists, who are now as strongly in favor 
of government by the will of the people as they were 
formerly opposed to it. 


In the amendment campaign in Pennsylvania the 
liquor men have generally been converted into cham- 
pions of high license. ‘Even the Personal Liberty 
League,” says the Philadelphia “ Press,” “ holds its 
peace ” regarding the tyranny of the Brooks law. Per- 
haps the most to the discussion 
since our last report is Master Workman Powderly’s 
plea to the Knights of Labor to vote for the amend- 
ment. “We are now forced,” says Mr. Powderly, 
“to choose between the poverty and distress upon one 
side brought about by the drunkards and the un- 
principled rum-seller, and prohibition upon the other. 
Of the two I prefer prohibition.” 


Over against the undiplomatic acknowledgment of 
“ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular” that the liquor 
business in lowa is not worth the trouble it involves, 
must be placed the statement of the correspondent of 
the Omaha “ Bee” that in the city of Davenport, 
which voted against the prohibitory amendment by a 
majority of six to one, there are “exactly 172 saloons 
wide open day and night, and Sunday too,” and that 
these saloons are licensed by the municipal government 
in the face of Constitutional Prohibition, and yield a 
yearly revenue of $17,200 tothe city. If this statement 
be correct, it affords a strong argument for local option 


The opera will be repeated twice | 


as the only practicable kind of prohibition because the 
only one which is enforceable. However, we should not 
be surprised to receive a large number of letters denying 
its correctness. 3 


The Democrats in the Indianapolis Legislature have 
decided to increase the license fees, but to indefinitely 
postpone the consideration of the Reynolds bill, in 
which local option was linked with high license. To 
the credit of that party in that State it may, however, 


be remarked that the Senate has passed a ballot reform 


bill, which provides for the printing of ballots by the 
State, the names of the Democratic candidates being 
placed in one column, those of the Republicans in a 
second, and those of the Prohibitionists in a third. This 
measure will distinctly help the Prohibitionists, since 
there have always been a great number of precincts 
(often a half of all) in which they have had no one at 
the polls to offer their ballots to voters. 


The National W. C. T. U. “Bulletin” announces 
that “ it is claimed that persons addicted to the use of 
alcoholic liquors can be entirely cured by the new 
French method of hypnotism. The patient is hypno- 
tized and then told by the doctor that he must never 
want to drink again, but must feel disgust for liquor. 
This method of treatment is said to be successful in 
every instance. Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith writes to 
Miss Willard that the cases are wonderful, and have 
excited so much attention that French specialists now 
have a hospital devoted to the treatment and publish a 
review.” 

This announcement will be of interest not only to 
all believers in Christian Science, the faith cure, the 
mind cure, etc., but also to theologians, who must regard 
with curiosity the saving of a person from a vice, not 
by his own free will, but by the “election” of the 
hypnotizer. It may be stated tha: the London Psychic 
Society, which numbers among its members Professor 
Sidgwick and many other men of scientific reputation, 
has published an essay in which two or three reported 
cures of this sort are mentioned. 


_ A bill has been introduced into the Illinois Honse of 
Representatives providing that hereafter it shall not be. 
lawful for the corporate authorities of any city, town, 
or village in this State to grant a license for the keeping 
of a dram-shop. The County Boards alone may grant - 
licenses to keep dram-shops in their respective counties, 
and this granting is conditioned upon the payment of 
not less than $1,000 per annum into the county treasury. 
It is furthermore provided that the County Board may 
submit the question of “license ” or “ no license ” to the 
legal voters of the county. 


The Democrats in the Massachusetts and New Jersey 
Legislatures have been following the example of most 
of their fellow-partisans in the North by repudiating 
their fundamental principle that the will of the people 
and not the wisdom of their rulers should govern. In 
Massachusetts they voted in a body against the submis- 
sion of the prohibition amendment to popular vote, and in 
New Jersey they, or at least the majority of them, are 
making every effort to secure the repeal of the high 
license local option bill passed last winter. In Massa- 
chusetts they were unsuccessful, and in New Jersey 
the protests which are coming in to the legislators from 
Democrats in counties which have adopted local option 
or will soon vote upon it will, it is hoped, prevent sue- 
cess there. This opposition to high license would in- 
deed be consistent with the time-honored Democratic 
principle of opposition to monopolized privileges—an 
opposition to which the American public is probably in 
a considerable degree indebted for its industrial 
and commercial freedom. Yet it is not the high 
license part of the law to which these Democratic 
legislators especially object. It is local option which 
they desire to put an end to. And local option is 
the embodiment, not only of the principle of popular 
self-government, but of their still more distinctive prin- 
ciple of local self-government. Their willingness to 
throw these aside at the dictation of their influential 
constituents, the saloons, must rank alongside of the 
willingness of the Republican National Convention to 
repeal the National taxes on liquor at the dictation of 
their influential constituents, the protected manufact- 
urers. 


In the New York Assembly, on the 1st inst., Mr. 
McKenzie, the Republican member from Genesee, intro- 
duced a bill to permit women to vote for Excise Com- 
missioners and to hold the office of Excise Commis- 
sioner, on the same basis that they are allowed to vote 
for School Commissioners in school districts under the 
law of 1886 and 1888. This bill giving women a right 
to vote upon a question in which they not only have 
interests but are interested will be favored bya great 
many people who are opposed to granting women a 
general voting privilege for which few of them would 
care. 


Those who are so illiberal as to adopt in their reason- 
ing the principle that those who are “wrong in one 
thing” are “wrong in all” will have difficulty in 
comprehending the following statements made by the 
Governor of Tdaho in speaking of the chief town in 
Bear Lake County : 

“ Paris has a population of about 1,500, and there 
is not a saloon or gambling-house or any other place 
where intoxicating liquor is sold.” 

The people of this anti-saloon municipality are all 
Mormons. 
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MACMILLAN & €0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Volume I., with Portrait, Cloth, 
limp, 60 cts.; Cloth, edges uncut, 75 cts. 


English Men of Action. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel’ Sir 


Butter. 

“Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon’s life 
as a brother officer should. The interest neve 
and the narrative is imbued with a deep fee 0 

_ reverence.’’—[St. James’s Gazette. 

*“*Sir William Butler’s ‘ George Gordon’ 
makes a worthy initial volume to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.’s new series of biographies under -~ oe of 

lish Men of Action.’ is story 
life three conspicuous merits—it is told, 
is gral graphic, and it is discriminatiog.”’— —[London Daily 
The Volumes to follow are: 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. 
J. Caurcu.—March. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomAs 
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LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir RicHap 
TEMPLE.— May. 
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A New Work by ‘Siena Farrar. 
LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Sketches 

of .Church History in Biography. By 

Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 

Archdeacon of Westminster and Chaplain 

in Ordinary to the Queen. Two Volqmes, 

Large 12mo, $5. 

CONTENTS : 
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St. the Martyr. 8t. Gregor rot 
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New Book by Mr. Francis Galton. 

NATURAL INHERITANCE. By Fran- 
cis GALTON, author of ‘‘ English Men of 
Science, their Nature and Nurture,” In- 
quiries into Human Faculty and Its De- 

_velopment,”’ ete. 8vo, $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE, 1660- 
1780. By Epmunp Gosss, M.A., Clark 
Lecturer on English Literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, Library Edi- 
tion, $1.75; Student’s Edition, $1. 


‘*In fact, eighteenth century literature is far from 
being exclusively adapted tostudents. The criticisms 
are never tedious or dry, and the short biographies 
contain interesting personal details of writers, some 
of whom are little known. We shall be surprised if 
the work is not as popular with the general public as 
with those who may claim aspecial knowledge of the 
subject.’’—[London Athenzeum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 
By M. Yonae, Author of 

‘* The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ etc., etc. 12mo, 


$1.50. 


** Miss Yonge is the domestic chronicler par excel- 
lence. - In ‘ Beechcroft at Rockstone’ she shows 
all her ‘old skill in the and 
of shades of character.’’—[Scottish Leader 
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112 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 
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Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
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Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
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The Last Voyage to In- 
dia and Australia in 


the “‘“Sunbeam.”’ 
an the late ry Brassey. With 
Maps and 40 rati 
(20 full-page), and nearly 200 illustra 
the text from drawings by R. T. Pritchet 
yal 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Colloquies on 
By the H. Twells, M.A., Hon. one 
of Peterborough Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $1.75 


The Story of Genesis. 
| _ByFrances Youn of * The 
Story of our Lord. 8vo, 75 cents. 


Thy Heart with may 6 Heart 
| letters om on the H 
ismo, 25 cts.; or, 10 


The Son of a Star: 
A Romance of the Second Contur 
By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D.,F RS. 


e descriptive are of great merit, 
and evidently the fruit of 
research. e author’s imagination halts at 
no obstacle, and one pa follow with positive 
pleasure a writer who isalways so sure of him- 
self and of his subject.—[The on, Boston. 
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Letters on Literature. By ! 
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EASTER ANNUAL, No, 13: Easter 
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ull catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An 
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81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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12mo, pp. 108. Price, 50 cents; by mail, pe QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET 
58 cents. 


By Mary CarTuerine LEE. 
tastefully bound, $1.25. 


An engaging story of an island which pos- 
sesses remarkable historical and local in- 


16mo, 


Also, by same author, 


SOBER THOUGHTS ON STAPLE THEMES. 


12mo, pp 160. Ween eo cents; by mail, terest, 
For sale by : [HE LIFE OF DELIA BACON. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, By Turoporr Bacon. With a Por- 


trait, and Letters from Hawthorne, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


39, No. 9. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
pte aed will be given as promptly as practt- 

é. 


I want three books that will be of value to 


a young business man. Ist, on the ar 
theory of accounts ; not a work on boo keep- 
ing, like Doff’s or Bryant and Stratton’s. 


_2d, on our banking system. 3d, on com- 
mercial law, more particularly with regard to 
collections, and like matters. 

1. We know of no work on the general 
theory of accounts, although such a book 
seems needed. In “ The Bookkeeper,” a 
periodical formerly published in this city, 
there was a series of articles entitled 
“The Algebra of Accounts” which gave 
the theory of accounts from a mathe- 
matical standpoint. Possibly the numbers 
containing these papers could be obtained 
from the Office Publication Company, 66 
Duane Street, New York. 2. “ Bolles’s 
Practical Banking ” gives a good account 
of the banking systems. 3. “ Parsons on 
Mercantile Law ” is a standard work on 
the subject. 


Please give the whole sentence of one of 
Lowell’s poems in which are words something 
like these : 

***'Tis only heaven that is given away, 
And God to be had for the “ees 


From Prelude to Part I. of ‘*‘ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal :” 


‘** Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 
he beggar is taxed for a corner to lie in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives 


us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our life we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking : 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had for the poorest comer.”’ 


The song beginning 

- _ ground was all covered with snow one 
ay”’ 

is in a book called ‘‘ Songs for the Little Ones 
at Home”’ (published by the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York), page 
105. Author, F. C. Woodward. 

Other correspondents send similar re- 


plies. 


Can any one help the inquirer to all of the 
following poem, which was published thirty 
years ago 
‘““The morning was dull, and betokened a 


ay 
Unsuited to curing and carting of hay. 
So Stephen bethought him to take a trip 


down 
And bring this thing and that and the other 
from town. 
So he harnessed his horse and proceeded to go 
orth, 
With a pail of pale butter, eggs, berries, and 


so forth. 
Now, it happened that Stephen and so forth 


came down 
On the day that the ‘show’ was to enter the 
town.”’ M. 


Please tell me what steps are necessary to 


take in order to form a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. C. 5 ae 

Write for information to the Super- 
intendent of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Fourth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, this city. 


1. Where can I find the poem in which oceur 
these lines : 


” Think how he looked on his children with 


pride, 
Think how he blessed them the day that he 
died 


2. Where can I find the story of the English 
convict who was so unmanageable that his 
keeper chained him to a rock, but who was 
afterwards saved through the kindness of 
another keeper ? X. 


Can any one inform me of the name of the 
author of a book entitled ** Divine Fancies,”’ 
published in London, 1687, and its probable 
commercial value ? C. H. D. 


- Can any one indicate where information 
could be found of the life and work of Keith 
Faukner? He was a very distinguished 
student, athlete, and Christian worker in Ox- 
ford, England, and died at an early age in 
an Arabian mission. The article on ** Short- 
hand ” in the ** Encyclopzedia Britannica” was 
written by him. J. W. G. 


Will you kindly give me a list of the pub- 
lished works of Dr. Lyman Abbott, mention- 
ing the publishers, and, if convenient, the price 
ofeach? You will greatly oblige 

See our advertising;columns. 


THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, of Trinity 
Church, this city, last Sunday preached 
a sermon on this subject which is attract- 
ing attention and provoking some dis- 
cussion. We extract some of the more 
important passages, on which we comment 
editorially elsewhere : 

“When our Lord Jesus Christ gave 
orders to the apostles to go forth and con- 
vert the nations, he said: ‘I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.’ It is plain that this promise was 
incapable of fulfillment unless in a line of 
successors with whom from that day to 
the last Christ should be personally pres- 
ent. In the Sacred College there was 
one vacant place ; as a matter of course 
that place must be filled. The call of 
St. Matthias was, therefore, a critical 
event. It meant the continuance of the 
apostolic office ; it was the beginning of 
an apostolic succession. It was the official 
interpretation of Christ’s promise, and 
showed the way in which it was to be 
made good. If the apostolic office were 
not of divine origin, if it were not indis- 
pensable to carrying on the work of 
evangelization,the gap made by the traitor 
Judas need not have been stopped. If 
men could without commission have taken 
up the work which Christ had begun ; if 
anybody and everybody who had a devout 
spirit and love of Christ could have evan- 
gelized without asking any one’s leave or 
waiting for formal mission, the vacancy 
need not have been filled. That it was 
filled in that deliberate and solemn way 
shows that the office of apostle was to be 
a perpetual ordinance with the Lord, 
abiding in the church for all days unto 
the end of the world. 

“ The denial of the doctrine is in many 
instances the result of misapprehension 
and misunderstanding. That doctrine 
has been presented under the symbol of 
a long, thin chain, stretching from St. 
Peter and St. Paul down to our day. 
The strength of a chain is no greater than 
that of its weakest link, and, if one link 
fail or break, the whole chain gives out 
at once. Now, there could not be a 
symbol less apt than this to convey the 
idea of the succession as a practical fact. 
To one who knows the canons of con- 
secration of bishops, the idea presented 
is not that of a chain, but that of a net- 
work coextensive with Christian organi- 
zation ; a net spread over the entire field 
of Christendom ; meshes, not links, are 
here, past numbering, almost past com- 
puting. A rent here or a rent there 
(and such have no doubt occurred) would 
mean practically nothing ; it would be of 
no more consequence than a little tear in 
the net or sieve on the sea beach, which 
you have seen the fishermen repair. It 
is inconceivable that this vast covering, 
spread on the face of all nations, could 
ever, by any means, have been lifted off, 
apart, away. Let that erroneous notion 
be corrected ; let the misleading symbol 
of the chain be rejected, and the per- 
feetly correct symbol of the net take its 
place, and nine-tenths of the difficulty 
about the perpetual ordinance will dis- 
appear. 

‘“‘For it means simply this: That a true 
ministry has always existed in Christ’s 
Church ; thatthat ministry has been, not 
single and simple, but manifold, with 
grades and subordinations, and a supreme 
leadership ; that it began with a commis- 
sion by our Lord Jesus Christ ; that it is 
still exercised, not by man’s will and vote, 
but by His delegated power. The ques- 
tion comes simply to this—whether Christ 
has, on earth, a church such as practical 
men can describe and comprehend. We 
believe—and for confirmation of that faith 
we appeal to the latest scholarship, to the 
best modern authorities, to works | just 
fresh and damp from the press, as well as 
to an endless line of writers for ages 
back—we believe that the Catholic 
Church of Christ is not, and never was, 
an invertebrate organism ; that she is 
not, and never was, a society in which 
every person was free to believe as he 
pleased and do as he chose. We believe 
that the Lord founded a kingdom, that 
he gave it a government by apostles and 
their succesors in office. We believe that 
government to be a historic fact, trace- 
able all the while, and continuing to this 
day. 

“All power was lod 


d originally in 
eleven men. To them 


hrist said : ‘ As 


my Father has sent me, so send I you.’ 


The office was made continuous. A new 
Apostle was put in the place of one who 
had proved false. Another was called on 
the highway to Damascus by the Lord in 
person. Other apostles are mentioned in 
the New Testament. The office, identical 
in general powers and functions, still 
exists in all lands and in our own. 
Kingdoms have risen and fallen ; dynas- 
ties have perished ; governments have 
changed. This hierarchy never dies. 
That is what we mean in using the term 
apostolic succession. It voices our protest 
against low views'of the kingdom, against 
the notion that Christ did not think it 
necessary to provide a government for his 
people ; that the body of Christ has neither 
outline, nor shape, nor backbone ; that 
men may change the ordinances of the 
kingdom at pleasure ; that in the church 
a sequence occurs like those in the secular 
order, whereby kingdoms and empires 
change to republics and democracies, and 
democracies to communistic societies, and 
these back a to dictatorships and 
despotisms. It expresses.our abhorrence 
of the idea that there is no such thing as 
a visible and organized church, but that 
the word ‘church’ is merely a catchword 
for the consensus of Christian thought 
from time to time. Our safeguard from 
these and other heresies on the subject 
lies in a vigorous assertion of the apostolic 
succession as a fact in history and as an 
integral part of the everlasting Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 


A CORRECTION. 


[The following correspondence explains 
itself. It requires no comment from us, 
except the statement that the charge here 
referred to was not made by The Chris- 
tian Union ; but as it has been extensively 
circulated, we give place in our columns 
to this denial. Our criticisms of Dr. Alden 
have been wholly of the principles which 
he has represented and the methods he 
has pursued, not of him personally.— 
Eps. C. U.] 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Inthe number of your paper for Novem- 
ber 22, 1888, there appeared the follow- 
ing paragraph : ; 

Accérding to the Springfield Re- 
publican,’ Deacon Pratt, of the Berkeley 
Street Church, is authority for the state- 
ment that Dr. Alden said, before Mr. 
Noyes’s last appearance before the Pru- 
dential Committee, that Mr. Noyes should 
not be sent by the Board so long as he, 
Dr. Alden, was its Secretary. This is a 
serious accusation, since it indicates that 
Dr. Alden has converted what should be a 
question purely of principle into a person- 
alissue. So serious an accusation, vouched 
for by a responsible party, calls for some 
reply or explanation on Dr. Alden’s part.” 

Before this charge appeared either in 
the a “ Republican” or The 
Christian Union, the person who origi- 
nally made it was informed by letter that 
Dr. Alden emphatically denied the truth- 
fulness of the statement. After unsuc- 
cessful efforts to secure from this person 
a public utterance in proper form of Dr. 
Alden’s denial, I gave that denial to The 
Christian Union, which courteously pub- 
lished myletter. It was there also stated 
that the missionary (the Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, D.D., of Harpoot, Eastern Tur- 
key) to whom the utterance was said to 
have been made, was out of the country, 
and his testimony could not then be pre- 
sented. Dr. Wheeler, as soon as he 
heard of the matter, addressed a letter 
to the gentleman who made the state- 
ment, giving me permission to take a 
copy of the letter and make such use of 
it as I saw fit. The letter has now been 
in the hands of the one to whom it was 
written more than one month, but efforts 
to induce him to,retract the charge made 
or to give this letter to the public have 
been unavailing. I am, therefore, re- 
luctantly compelled to ask you, as a mat- 
ter of justice, to print this explanatory 
communication, together with the letter 
from Dr. Wheeler : 

Harpoort, Turkey, Dee. 14, 1888. 
Deacon Pratt, of the Berkeley St. Church: 

Srr,—In a copy of the Boston 
“Herald” which reached me yesterday I 
find the following quotation from re- 
marks made by you in regard to the 
sending of Mr. Noyes into the mission 
field: “A missionary of the American 


Board from that field (Turkey) . . . ap- 
plied to the Home Secretary asking that 
he be sent toTurkey. The reply was that 
Mr. Noyes should not be sent out by the 
American Board as long as he was Secre- 
tary of it.” Now, it is true that I had an 
interview with Dr. Alden in regard to 
secnring Mr. Noyes for Van, but the 
above quotation gives so mistaken an im- 
pogan in regard to that interview that 
am constrained to correct its errors by 
saying : Q) When [ had the interview, 
not only did I not give Mr. Noyes’s name, 
bnt, on the contrary, spoke in a way to 
turn Dr. A.’s thought in another direc- 
tion. (2) I do not think Dr. A. had any 
suspicion who the man was to whom I 
referred. (3) Nothing whatever was 
said or implied in regard to himself as 
“Secretary of the Board.” 

I write this in the interest of truth and 
justice, to the demands of which I am 
sure you wish to conform in your utter- 
ances in regard to this unfortunate case. — 
I think it peculiarly unfortunate that Mr. 
Noyes did not say to the Prudential Com- 
mittee what I supposed to be the fact in 
regard to his belief, “ Belief in probation 
after death is no part of my faith. I 
only cherish a hope that in some way those 
who do not learn about Christ here will 
do soin the future world.” This simple 
utterance would, in my opinion, have se-. 
cured his acceptance by the Board. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. H. WHEELER. 

This testimony, there having been no 
third person present at the interview be- 
tween Drs. Wheeler and Alden, who 
agree perfectly in their respective state- 
ments, must be regarded as conclusive. 

E. E. STRONG. 

1 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE WORK FOR BOYS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs,—Will you kindly publish 
the following list of subscripiions which 
have been received and pledged for the 
National Fund of the Work for Boys, in 
response to the appeal of the Committee 
as printed in The Christian Union, Decem- 
ber 20, 1888 ? 

J. M. Bemis (Mass.), Samuel D. War- 
ren (Mass.), Henry Woods (Mass. ), $100 
each. 

Eli Whitney (Conn.), W. W. Converse 
(Conn.), T. P. Handy (Ohio), J. M. Ward- 
well W. H. Parsons, Jr. (N. Y.), 
Dr. G. Pierrepont Davis (Conn.), $50 
each. | 

H. H. Benedict (Conn.), F. W. Bene- 
dict (Conn.), Mrs. M. B. Dimond (Ohio), 
C. N. Crittenton (N. Y.), R. T. Auch- 
muty (N. Y.), S. T. Hinckley (IIl.), E. F. 
Browning (N. Y.), Zenas Crane (Mass.), 
F, E. Whitmore (Iowa), G. L. Amerman 
(Conn.), E. S. Greeley (Conn.), William 
Atwater (Conn.), W. G. Means (Mass.), 
W. O. Grover (Mass.), $25 each. 

G. W. B. Dakin (N. Y.—per Christian 
Union), Dr. E. H. Bishop (Conn.), $10 
each. 

R. M. Sherman (Conn.), $6. 

D. P. Brokaw (lll.), Cash (Newark, 
N.J.), For the Master’s Sake (Southport, 
Conn.), Sarah G. Williams (Conn.), 
M. D. B. (Syracuse, N. Y.), Mrs. Emeline 
Smith (Conn.), $5 each. 

Cash (Lenox, Mass.),$3. C.C. Chase 
(Ohio), Jessie F. Cutler (N. J.), Harriet 
C. Wilkie (Ala.), $2 each. , 

Mrs. N. J. Morrison, Mrs. Douglas 
Putnam, Miss S. D. Morrison (Ohio), 
Geo. F. Rollins, J. B. T. Tupper (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), E. Aldrich (Conn.), O. F. 
Murphy (Ohio), S. H. Street (Conn.), 
Four Friends (Minneapolis, Minn.), Mrs. 
C. C. Chase, C. G. Williams, May E. Will- 
iams (Ohio), L. F. Shumard (Cal.), Cash 
(New York), $1 each. 

Mrs. M. Huckins (Mich.), 50 cents. 


Total previous subscription to 

the fund, . aa 2,470 00 

Grand Total, . 3,499 50 


Since the appea: was issued, the work 
has been thoroughly organized in Massa- 
chusetts, and clubs will be opened in that 
State immediately. All friends of the 
neglected boys who are interested in this 
effort for their help, who wish further 
information, can obtain a copy of “ Our 
Boys,” which gives full details of the 
work, by addressing a postal card to the 
Rev. John C. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLEs E. GRAVEs, Treasurer. 
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FORTY-THIRD ‘ANNUAL 
REPORT! 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members: 
XCEPTING a loss which al fully 
made known immediately ou discov- 
ery, the year 1888 has been one of great 
prosperity. In every direction the com- 
pany experiences a steady increase in size 
and strength, with a decreasing ratio of 
expenses ; so that while it becomes there- 
by increasingly attractive to new insurers» 
it is also increasingly valuable to its older 
members—its new business being secured 
on such terms as to make it an advantage 
and not an expense to them. 


OF 


OPERATIONS FOR 1888. 


In 1888 the company received : 


For premiums... $4,436,285 32 
Fer interest and 
Total $7,423,475 96 


During the year it paid out : 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments...... $3,695,752 04 
Surplus returned to 
policy-holders. .. 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies. .. 


1,160,367 77 


529,228 52 


Total paid policy- 
Commissions to 
agents, salaries, 
medical examin- 
ers’ fees, print- 
ing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, — 
and all other ex- 
penses of man- 


$5,385,348 33 


Profit and loss.... 354,527 60 


Total expenditure $6,699,144 64 
Leaving a balance of $724,331.32 to be 
earried to increase net or ledger assets. 
MORTALITY. a 


The death losses for the year were 
somewhat above our average experience, 
but were so far inside the mortality to be 
expected by the table and provided for 
by our premiums as to leave a saving of 
about $480,000. For two years the death 
rate has been above our average. But 
even at its highest it has been far below 
the mortality table, proving at once the 
careful selection of our business and the 
abundant safety of the table on which our 


operations are based. Bc 

Our losses have been paid with equal 
regard to the prompt satisfaction of every 
just claim and to the protection of the 
honest members against every a 


claim. 
EXPENSES. 


We still follow the principle that leinan 
a company has reached any considerable 
size, not only is it better for both old and 
new members that new business should 
be taken only at such a price as does not 
reduce the dividends on the old, but that 
there should be a general tendency to a 
reduction in the expense ratio to offset the 
slowly increasing difficulty of earning 
large dividends. Whatever is got in 
violation of this principle is a source of 
ultimate weakness and not of strength, 
whatever its magnitude. It is a great 


satisfaction to the management that the 
company has been able to increase its 


-— | business at a reduced rate of expense. 


Its new business is, therefore, peculiarly 
valuable. The expense ratio for 1888 
was only 8.96 per cent., a ratio less than 
that of any other company. 

INTEREST AND RENTS. 

The income from investments during 
the year, while yielding a good margin for 
surplus, indicates the difficulty of finding 
quite as ready and satisfactory employ- 
ment for money as in the previous year. 


PROFITS ON SALES. 


In 1888 we sold for $775,762.44 real 

estate which cost us $689,670.29 ; a net 
profit of $86,092.15. 
_ This brings real estate sales to January 
1, 1888, up toa grand total of $7,168,726.- 
19 of property which cost us $6,330,458.- 
87 ; a net profit of $838,267.32. 

Of the 28 parcels sold during the year, 
26 sold at a profit of $88,175.20, and 2 
sold at a loss of $2,083.05—halance, $86,- 
092.15. - 


On bonds sold and paid at maturity. 


during the year there was a net profit of 

$45,075 ; on sundry items there was a loss 

of $2,246.74 ; giving a total income from 

profit and loss items of $128,920.41. 
LOSS. 


For the first time in its history of forty- 
three years the company has to record a 
loss by the default of one of its financial 
correspondents, a class of men through 
whom most of its loans are placed accord- 
to the general business custom in such 
investments, and who are selected with 
exceptional care for the character and 
ability requisite for the most important 
and confidential relations which they hold ; 
men who, except in this instance, have 
served this company with rare fidelity and 
success in all these years ; to whose wis- 
dom and faithful service much of the suc- 
cess of this company has been due. 

The amount chargeable to profit and loss 
from this cause proves to be $483,448.01 ; 
deducting the income from profit and loss 
above stated, the balance. charged to 
profit and loss is $354,527.60. No credit 
is taken for the value of property restored 
to us, nor will there be until it is realized 
by sale. 

During the time this money was being 
abstracted this correspondent handled 
correctly over $17,000,000, and possessed 
not only our confidence, but that of the 
business men of his own city and State in 
very marked degree. His fitness was 
unqualifiedly indorsed by the most com- 


-petent men who knew him intimately. 


To rightly appreciate the effect of this 
loss upon the standing of the company 
and the safety of its contracts it should 
be considered in its proportions and not 
simply in its aggregate. That is small 
to one concern which is large to another. 
A bank with $1,000,000 of resources, of 
which $100,000 was surplus, could meet 
a loss of $10,000 without thought of 
injury to its credit. But less than what 
$10,000 is to such a bank, $484,000 is to 
a company with $57,500,000 of resources, 
and with $5,565,080 surplus remaining 
after the loss. It will not affect the com- 
pany’s dividend. 

The conditions which, apart from our 
entire confidence in the man, made this 
loss and its concealment possible, were 
peculiar to the times in Indianapolis fol- 
lowing the financial depression of the last 
decade, and the methods by which it was 
effected were skillfully framed out of 
those conditions. No such condition 
exists elsewhere, nor has since that period. 
It is probably needless to say that what- 
ever lessons as to methods there are in 
this matter will be properly applied. 


During the year we have sold, in order | 
to save the premiums, and have had paid 
off bonds that had cost us $442,287.50. 
We have purchase dbonds costing $1,492,- 
040.25, making our holding at cost on 
Jan. 1, 1889, $9,840,575.34. The excel- 
lent character of these bonds will appear 
from an inspection of the itemized sched- 
ule. 


REAL? ESTATE LOANS. 

We have loaned during the year upon 
real estate security 35,794,170.46 ; loans 
have been paid off to the amount of 
$7,008,385.90, leaving the amount so in- 
vested $31,630,448.60. Concerning these 
we can only say that they are made with 
constantly increasing care, in only those 
localities where values are of the most 
permanent character. 


STANDING OF THE COMPANY. 


The company had in force Dee. 31, 
1888, 63,660 policies, insuring $151,- 
361,913. Its assets on that day were 
$57,460,649.20; its liabilities by the 
highest legal standard of solvency were 
$51,895,569.51, leaving a clear surplus of 
$5,565,079.59. Our own standard of re- 
serve on business written since April, 
1882, is higher than any legal standard or 
that of any other company, and requires 
us to carry an additional reserve of 
$350,370, leaving the surplus by our own 
standard 85,214, 709.59. 

The premiums and reserves of the com- 
pany are grounded upon the most con- 
servative bases which have been approved 
by experience again and again ; its con- 
tracts are of the simplest, most legitimate 
character, devoid of speculative features ; 
its business is selected with great care ; 
its economy of management is unrivaled ; 
in actual cost of insurance furnished its 
record is believed to be at least unsur- 
passed ; its growth is wholly healthful, 
being worth more than it costs to those 
already insured; its assets are not to be 
excelled for solidity and productiveness ; 
its surplus is ample to provide for every 
adverse contingency. 

In its 43 years of business this company 
has | | 


RECEIVED. 

For premiums... $155,424,036 97 
Interest and rents 58,426,794 34 
Balance, profit and ee 685,110 45 


| $214,535,941 76 
DISBURSED. 

For death claims 'and endow- 

Surplus returned 

Lapsed and surrendered poli- 


$68,850,777 90 
46,229,520 80 


Expenses....... 18,065,501 57 


55,852,899 87 


$214,535,941 76 
$134,162 485. 15 has been already re- 
turned to policy-holders or their bene_ 
ficiaries, by payment of death claims, 
endowments, dividends, and for lapsed 
and surrendered policies ; $55,852,899.87 
is held as net assets to protect existing 
policies ; that is to say, we have returned 
to policy-holders, or still hold for their 
protection, $190,015,385.02, or $34,591,- 
348.05 more than the entire premiums 
received from them. We submit this as 
no slight evidence of a financial manage- 
ment of which we need not be ashamed. 


These remarkable results have been. 


accomplished at an average expense ratio. 
of 8.4 per cent. of the income. 

Upon these facts we stand, and to all 
who desire the protection of their families 
we offer experience, 
economy, and strength. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


! 


FORTY-THIRD}] ANNUAL 
STATEMENT: 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1888, $55,128,568 55 
RECEIVED IN 1838, 
For Premiums $4 436,285 32 
For Interest 
and Rents.. 2,987,190 64 : 
7,423,475 96 


$62,552,044 51 
DISBURSED IN 188s. 


For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

. $3,695,752 04 
Surplus returne: 

to policy-holders 1,160,367 77 
Lapsed and surren- 


rendered Policies 529,228 52 
Tora. To Pouicy- 
HOLDERS....... $5,385,348 33 
Commissions 
Agents,Salaries, 
edic Exami- 
ners’ fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, 
egal, Real Es- 
tate, and all 
other Expenses. 664,885 24 
ProFit AND Loss. 354,527 60 


6,699,144 64 


BALANCE NET AssETs, 
Dee. 31, 1888 


$55,852,899 87 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first 
$31,630,448 60 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds. —_391,183 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in 
Cost of Real “$608 owned by 
Cost of United States and other 
Cost of Bank and Railroad 
Balance due from Agents, se- 
13,208 25 


$55,852,899 87 


accrue 
Rents acecrued.... 
Market value of 


stocks and bonds 

over cost....... 488,560 80 
Net deferred pre- 


$1,607,749 33 


Gross Assets, December 31, 
1888 


57,460 649 20 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required 
to re-insure all 
outstanding 
Policies, net, 
assuming 4 per 
cent. interest. . $50,987,553 00 
Additional re- 
serve by Com- 
pany’s Stand- 
ard, 3 per cent. 
on Poli icies is- 
since April 
S82 
AIT liabili- 


350,370 00 
908,016 61 


52,245,939 61 


by Company’s Stand- 


Sepema by Conn. Standard, 4 
Ratio of expenses of manage- 
ment to receipts in 1838. 8.96 per cent. 


Policies i in force Dee. 31, 1888, 
63,660, insuring. ............ 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 


$151,361,913 00 


H. WELLS, Actuary. 
equity, simplicity, | 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 
General Agent, 


1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, - New York City. 


| 
agement. $664,885 94 | 
App 
Interest due and 
$1,002,204 80 
11,552 29 | 
Balance, net assets......... 
| 
| 
| 
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-@ “‘ When you are an anvil, be patient ; when a hammer, strike.” se 


THE | 
PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


TO NEW READERS. 

If any person finds this paragraph marked, he 
will please understand that we send him the paper 
for examination, and trust that he will be suffi- 
ciently interested to send us $1 for a four months 
trial subscription at least. ~~ 


A SHARP COMMENT ON A BUSINESS 
MAN’S IDEALS. | 


To the Publisher’s Desk : 

I read in a recent number of your esteemed paper 
an extract from the “ Youth’s Companion” called 
“ Advice to a Young Man ; How to Succeed,” by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

It may be that The Christian Union considered Mr. 
Carnegie’s idea of “success ” a sufficiently withering 
comment on itself, and therefore printed it baldlv, 
without notice. If so, I cordially agree with The 
Christian Union ; and yet, unfortunately, every one has 
not the keen appreciation of serious humor that we 
have. 

No danger is to be apprehended from Mr. Carnegie’s 
advice on account of its novelty ; but to the young, old 
things are new, and we know the effect of a “damna- 
ble iteration ” on the best of us. So far as it counsels 
thoroughgoing and exclusive devotion to one great life- 
object, the advice is fine. 

But what is the object worthy of this solemn, earnest 
consecration of a human life? Well, Mr. Carnegie 
“would not care a fig for a young man who does not 
already see himself a partner or at the head of a great 
commercial house.” Other men may have other am- 
bitions, but—I seem to see the majestic wave of Mr. 
Podsnap’s hand as Mr. Carnegie disposes of such ideas. 
Nothing can possibly give one a true, manly conscious- 
ness of rectitude but the knowledge that he can buy up 
any dozen of his richest neighbors, and hardly feel it ! 
How even can you understand the noble and Christian 
virtue of charity unless you can assure yourself that 
the poor and unfortunate would go to the bottomless 
pit by thousands if you did not build them churches, 
hospitals, and—well, prisons, out of your own pocket ! 

I can not in this place further fill out the outlines of 
the dream. But the substance of this helpful advice is, 
that money rules the roost, and that therefore money- 
making is the chief end of man. 

Not a word about sacrifice of self, except for the sake 
of self. The idea of coupling such a thing with “suc- 
cess”! Nota word about the injustice, the immorality, 
the squalor and suffering in the world, and the possi- 
ble demand upon a young man to rectify and relieve 
these to the full extent of his ability. Not asuggestion 
that such a career is worthy of a moment’s consideration. 
On the contrary, an admonition not to so much as pause 
by the wayside for such purposes, but from the start to 
spend every moment, every energy, and every penny in 
the noble struggle to get more pennies, or, as Mr. 
Carnegie would put it, in the aim of becoming one of 
the industrial “kings ” of this “Triumphant Democ- 
racy ”’! 

His young readers would do well to beware. “ He’s 


fooling thee.” Very respectfully, 
LLIs G. SEYMOUR. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 

Sir Thomas Brown says of toleration: “I could never 
divide myself from any man upon the difference of an 
opinion, or be angry with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that from which ina few days I might dissent 
myself.” 


STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET PIECE. 


Keep good company or none. Never be idle. If 
your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the 
cultivation of your mind. Always speak the truth. 
Make few promises. Live up to your engagements. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. hen you 
speak to a person, look him in the face. Good com- 
pany and good conversation are the very sinews of 
virtue. Good character is above all things else. Your 
character cannot be essentially injured except by your 
own acts. If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be 
so that none will believe him. Drink no kind of intoxi- 
eating liquors. Ever live (misfortunes excepted) within 
your income. When youretire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during the day. Make no haste 
to be rich, if you would prosper. Small and steady 
gains give competency with tranquillity of mind. Never 
play at any game of chance. Avoid temptation, through 
fear you may not withstand it. Earn money before 
you spend it. Never run into debt unless you see a 
way to get out again. Never borrow, if you can possi- 
bly avoid it. Do not marry until you are able to sup- 


— a wife. Never speak evil of any one. Be just 
fore you are "generous. Keep yourself innocent if 


you would be happy. Save when you are young to 


spend when you are old. Read over the above maxims 
at least once a week. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT DUKE. 


The Duke of Wellington at one period of his life was" 


rather fond of telling a certain pig-sticking story, and 
persons who knew of this weakness used to lead the 
conversation so that the great man might have an 
opportunity of relating his favorite anecdote. But at 
length he became suspicious, and 2ny allusion to the 
subject made him extremely angry. About this time 
—nearly sixty years ago—the Duke was staying at 
Belvoir. One of the visitors at the castle had never 
heard anything about the pig-sticking adventure, and 
was easily persuaded that the Duke would be pleased 
if he were asked to tell his famous story. Accordingly, 
one morning after breakfast, in the long gallery, when 
seated not far from the Duke, the gentleman ventured 
to tell his Grace how much he should like to hear some 
of his experiences of Indian sport. At first the Duke 


was inclined to be seriously offended, but, looking 


round, and discovering from the faces of the company 
that the inquirer had been prompted, and that the 
request was made in perfect good faith, he quietly got 
up, and, drawing his arm through the gentleman’s, 
said: “I shall be delighted to tell you all you want to 
know, but let us come to the end of the gallery, 
where we can talk quietly.” A pleasant half-hour’s 
conversation ensued, and it was not till some hours 
later that the intended victim learned what a triumph 
he had achieved over the practical jokers, and what a 
quiet rebuke had been administered to them.—[The 
Atheneum. 


WITTY DISPATCHES, 


Napier’s famous dispatch from India announced his 
victory in one word, “ Peccavi ”—which is, by interpre- 
tation, “I have Scinde.” Very much of the same 
kind was General de Bourmont’s message to the 
French* War Minister in 1830, when the Dey.of Al- 
giers escaped him after being taken: “ Perdidi Diem” 
—“T have lost a Dey.” It is said that Drake, when 
the ships of the Armada turned their sails, sent to 
Elizabeth the word ‘“ Cantharides”—that is, “The 
fly.” This last is probably a fable.—[Temple 

ar. 


Many and many a man has died leaving millions and 
millions of money, who has not conferred upon society 


one tithe of the blessing which has been conferred upon 


it by Howe of the sewing-machine. 


INSURANCE. 


Waupeton, Dakota, Feb. 19, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: 


me of us who have life policies in Connecticut Mutual 

are somewhat shaken in our confidence in that company 
because of late defaleation of one of its employees in Indian- 
— for half a million or more. Are we right in it? 
hat effect will this have on standing of the company ? 
Can you inform us how this is looked at from business cir- 


. M. La Baca, 
Pastor Cong’] Church. 


In reply to the above letter we would say that a 


careful reading of the statement of this company, and 
the letter to the members by the President, Jacob L. 
Greene, printed un another page, should set the mind 
of our correspondent entirely at rest. Colonel Greene 
gives a clear and concise statement of the defalcation, 
and shows how small it really is in proportion to the 
surplus of the company. It does not affect its sol- 
vency, and any policy-holder would make a great mis- 
take to throw up his policy on account of the facts or 
misstatements of the facts which have appeared in some 


he Hartford “Courant” presents the case clearly 
in a recent editorial, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract : 

‘*In the effort to embarrass the present trusted man- 
agers of the company there has been no little talk of the 
loss of $500,000. Itisa great deal of money ; but relatively 
to the size of the concern, it is less than for the Hartford 
Bank, with a capital of $1,200,000, to lose $12,000. And 
while people talk of this loss they do not seem to remember 
the gains and growth of the company under the same man- 
agement. Colonel Greene became President in 1878. The 
last_ official statement _is of January 1, 1888, though that 
of January 1, 1889, will be still better. They contrast as 
follows: 

*Assels. Surplus. 


‘* The assets have grown over $9,000,000 (this year it will 
be $10,000,000) and the surplus has increased nearly fifty per 
cent., and meanwhile the policy-holders have paid in during 
these ten years $50,500,000, while the company has paid back 
to the policy-holders in the same period $60,075,000. It has 
paid back $10,000,000 more than it has received from them, 
besides adding to its strength as it has. Its name has become 
a by-word for strength, and to attack it is to injure the reputa- 
tion of Hartford. Its managers have overtrusted a man. 
great many others trusted him, too. After it is over it is easy 
to point out perils ; but, after all, the man who trusts nobody 
38 not just the man we want to trust ourselves.”’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England’srate remains un- 
changed, while the Bank’s reserve has in- 
creased for the week, with a gain of £127,- 
000 bullion. The percentage of reserve in 
the Bank to its liabilities is 45.85 per 
cent. against 46.78 per cent. a year 
The money market at home is easier by 
considerable than it has been since the 
1st of January, and the rate ranges from 
oneand a half to two per cent., witha great 
plethora of funds at the latter rate. The 
bank statement of last week was very fa- | 
vorable, and the accumulation of funds is 
unquestionably on the increase both from 
the interior and from the Treasury. | 

The meeting of railway presidents this 
week has resulted in a completion of the 
Presidents’ Association, and a perfection 
of its organization. The fact that two 
or three minor roads have not signed 
will have no material influence in the 
efficiency of the organization, which will 
lend its most valuable services to the pre- 
vention of rate cuttings, and to the detec- 
tion of any illegal operations, if they oc- 
eur. The Illinois Central Company, while 
its legal advisers say it cannot lawfully 
sign the agreement through its officers, 
has pledged its influence and co-operation 
in the maintenance of rates and in the 
punishment of any employer who shall 
transgress the rules of the agreement; 
indeed, with a vigilant detective force 
constantly on the alert to discover any 
secret cutting, and to report such to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
conviction and punishment, any railway 
that attempts such secret practices in the 
- future will subject itself to almost cer- 
tain detection; for public sentiment, 
public law, and private interests alike, 
are thus allied to frustrate any of these 
violations. There probably never was a 
more determined effort made by the great 
railroad interests of a country to give 
steadiness and permanency to a harmo- 
nious working of uniform schedules of 
traffic rates. We believe it will prove a 
great success, and that it will inaugurate a 
new era in railway management. 

The means have finally been found, in 
spite of injunctions by courts, to effect a 
joint lease, by the Union Pacific and 
Pacific Companies, of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, and 
to procure a perfectly harmonious and 
mutually advantageous arrangement in 
the administration of these two compet- 
ing systems of railways. The result has 
been reached by means of a very elabo- 
rate and strictly binding contract, as 
comprehensive as it is stringent, by which 
the joint territory which these lines cover 
shall be, virtually, served in joint interest, 
and neither of the companies shall build 
in these common districts except by com- 
mon or joint action and co-operation. 
The importance of this scheme of mutual 


protection and division is not confined to} 


these two roads, for it will Probert 
prove initiatory to a general and practi- 
cal union of competing roads all over the 
country, wherever it can serve asa preven- 
tion to the evils of ruinous railway rivalry. 
This new scheme was effected after 
months of private effort, and has been 
made public this week only after a most 
thorough and systematic study and ad- 
justment of every detail. Its effect on 
the stock market was shown in the last 
day of the week, in connection with the 
effect evidently resulting from the suc- 
cess of the Presidents’ Association, and 
prices closed strong for most of the list. 
The bond market continues strong and 
active, with a continued investment de- 
mand and with a speculative demand for 


cheap bonds. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, inerease.......... $951,300 
Specie, decrease......... 
Legal tenders, decrease.... 989,600 

- Deposits, increase......... 211,000 
Reserve, decrease........-. 1,550,450 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 

city banks at $15,740,445, with money 

closing at one and a half to two per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


—Arrangements for hoisting people to 
the top of Kiffel’s tower, which will soon 
be raised to its thousand feet, are to 
consist of two lifts to carry fifty to one 
hundred persons each to the first plat- 
form. Two others will ascend from the 
ground floor to the second platform, 112 


( ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


leave passengers. The complete ascent 

ill take four minutes, and it will be 
possible to take to the top 750 visitors an 
hour. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
| FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at E. ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by pe ission to The Christian Union or 
New York City, or Lockwood 


nk, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
tal id 000. 
GU. 
D MORTGAGE NOTES. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
gn ga COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


tures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
su 1 of Co @NERS. 


NNECTICUT Banx ComMmMissi 
amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or rantee is limited by law 
nsurance Companies, 
Trustees have invested largel; 


other Corporations, 
y in these securities. 


ce N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
RANK R. Jonnson, New York Agen 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 sem Street. 


John F. Burt, 
Wm. H. Barstow, 
E. EK. Hamilton. 


JouneF Burts &«Co. 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 

WE make a specialty of real estate invest- 

ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
_ For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N TES & CO., 


- ¥. Agency, HAY 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason f ying 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of tha: wae 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


meters high, in a minute. They will 
stop at the first platform to take up or 


Assets, of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H, E. Vice-President. E. 8. Onmasy, Pres. 

150 N U BT... NEW YORK CITY. 


BUSHNELL & 
* BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First nt security. In- 
terest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. 
Interest Coupons collected. 


atio . Pa n.; an Ts 0 
Bank, Correspondence solicited. 


may be bought of Providence, R. I 
| | Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8. McKean, D.D. 1,151 Fulton 8t. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. M. Root, Esq. | H. 8. Cross, 
Orwell, Vt. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Mass! 
e u son, 
John M. Freeman _| John A. Stover 
Portland, Maine. Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
pany direct from its home office, 604 Wyandotte 

treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor-us by 
— whether you desire to invest now or 
no 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


E F. BisHor, ) 
G. DENVER, Colo. 


y Van KLEEcK, 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; James M. McLean, Pres. Life 
Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 
Banks of Denver. Re: 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital athoriced. 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mostqage Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 

e are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
8’t of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 

t.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 

. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and many others 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND’ MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” - | 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


you wish to put a small amount of money 
D where it will doalarge amount of good in 
time of need ? 


Bay a TONTINE INVESTMENT BOND, 


which provides:—An Independence in Later Years. 
For the Comfort of your Wife in her declining years. 
An educational fund for your child. A Fund to start 
our Son in Business. An ng for ro Daughter 
keep her from want during life. An income for 
your Invalid Brother or Sister. For the Investment 
of a portion of your Estate, so that each of your heirs 
may be provided for during their lives. A safeguard 
against the many circeumstanées causing want vn old age. 


BONDS SOLD ON INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS. 


AMERICAN TONTINE: SAVINGS UNION, 


280 Broadway, New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort age Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
in sumns of #200 and 
up s. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupo _remitted to lender 
without chazye. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. teen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refertothe “*C 
alist.’"” Send for Form, C 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


ROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or Sabet a , Central Dakota. 


day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N.Y. St., N. Y. City. 
South 4th St., Philadelphia.’ Congress St’, Boston 


} 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, — 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 
Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on aces Of active 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 

as any bank; lends money on promisso 
without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 
lyn appraised — mortgages with title guaranteed 


as co sec 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and under 
wills, for the fixed atatuto one 

ir, ransfer and finan agent for 
cities, towns, 8s, and other co 
for real estate no with cou nds in New 
York, elsewhere. liect renta, cou- 
TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vorst. W. W. Van Voor 
es B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, A tus Van wzck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jot a 
Wm. Dowd, George F. 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. d. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 


JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE. LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


AI NA WL A LOS 


PER CEN 


mortgages on productive 
d Tacoma 


A SOLID 


r annum first 


Estate. b 
National Bank. EST OF Ruvaumecan 
AND WEsT. Correspondence Solici- 


A Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


“How to Make the Most of 
Prosperity,” a pamphlet of in- 
formation on loaning money 
west, is sent to all who ask it. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: 


WSL LIVIN 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
WATERT N inthrop 


| MON T. Na \ 


Yellowstone ‘ fon > ALB 


B-K 
Park 


— 
Fer Matte cod OUTE. 


GREAT ROCK ISL «ND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys:) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, M 


WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and ] 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 


Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE D LL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas™. 


The Famous Albert Leu Roure 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven: 
worth, Kansas City, and Mirine-po’is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetott-sc nicresorts 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi jht -orthwest. 


Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” oz 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


. facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin 
| cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 


E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vol 39, No. 9. 


D. LotTHRop Co. 


Have Now Ready 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By 


Maurice THompson. 8vo. $1.50. 
** Mr. Thompson has acquired the art of depicting | th 


a historical character in a sentence, of icting a 
revolution in a paragraph, of unfolding yital tenden- 
cies of a whole epoch in a single chapter. a__{Boston 
acon. 
“*It will be read with equal interest by the student 
in search of information, and the general reader in 


quest of entertainment.’’—[Boston 
**As a historian, Maurice Thompson has wrought 


Faithfully. and has done needed and valuable serv- 

ice.’’—[Boston Globe. 

ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Luwvnrt. 
12mo. $1.25. 


** His work, for fine comment and for a certain un- 
conventional freshness and closeness of seeing, is quite 
on a par with that of Thoreau or Richard Jefferies. 
The touch is unerring.’’—[{Boston Herald. 

**'The whole book is as wholesome as a wide-awake 
walk on a bright day, and eeanee to the literature of 
Thoreau and Burroughs, a pr ractical exposition of 
Emerson’s advice to study nature.’’—[Boston Journal. 

** Full of the spirit of outdoors, and of tender sym- 
pathy with nature.’’—[Boston Transcript. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By 
Rev. J. A. Haru. 12mo. $1.25. 


very and summary ef the re- 
sults of scientific on the questions, Whee is 
force, mind, life ? "The he thought piprong sont is original 
and im portant, and will with unusual 
attention. {Boston Herald. 

‘‘The author’s style is remarkably ate and 
direct, and the work is 7 free from dogmatism 
or assumption.’’—[Boston Transcript. 

is an to express the enl g ideas of 
the age, especially m regard to God. It hel ° — 
t: 


At the Bookstores or sent by the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


soct. WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 


CALIGRAPH in good order for sale cheap. A 
bargain. J. N. B., Christian Union Office. 


A SOPRANO of some experience would like posi- 
tion in some small church. Good sight reader. 
Address Soprano, Christian Union Office. 


A LADY of refinement and education desires a 
position as companion or housekeeper. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address M. E. M., Christian 
Union Office. 

A COMFORTABLE HOME for Americans in 
Paris, France, at moderate prices. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. Address 
Mme, Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 


AN EDUCATED YOUNG LADY, in immedi- 
ate need of a home, would like a position as com- 
panion, as governess, or to do light housework. 
Box 212, Christian Union Office. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our “new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PusBLisHer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A GENTLEMAN, with best private and official 
testimonials, wishes to engage as secretary or 
librarian, historian, agent, or manager. Could in- 
vest something in a straight, live business. Faith- 
ful service at moderate remuneration. Address 
Business, 148 (second floor) East 18th Street. 


A HIGHLY EDUCATED YOUNG LADY, 
having made a specialty of Mathematics, would 
like a position as teacher in school or private fam- 
ily, or as a Christian worker. Has had experience 
in work for young men. Box 313, vaameese Union 
Office. 

FOR SALE.—A farm in Blandford, Mass. A 
pleasant summer resort. One hour from R. R. 
station. Altitude, 1,920. No malaria. House of 
twelve rooms. Open fireplaces. Will be sold at 
a sacrifice for cash. For particulars, inquire at 
326 West 33d Street, New York. 


A BOSTON HOME, fully furnished, can be 
rented at $100 per month for one, two, or three 
years. Parents having children at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Harvard College, or School of Tech- 
nology will find this a convenient way to be near 
them. Address Box 2,913, Boston P. O. 


THE most beautiful plot of ground in Montclair, 
N. J., for sale. Six hundred feet above sea level 
on the first Orange Mountain, commanding a view 
of five per cent. of the population of the United 
States. Three rivers and nine cities, New York 
and Newark Bay, and the Narrows in sight. 
Population seven to eight thousand ; macadamized 
roads, gas, water supply. Fifty minutes from 
New York. Seven totenacrés. Price moderate. 
Apply to Sam’l Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


FOR SALE—“ Hillside,” near the village of Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming County, N. Y., leas than two 
hours by rail from Rochester, and about the same 
from Buffalo; for thirty years the summer home 
of B. F. Avery and family, of Louisville, Ky. It 
comprises thirty highly cultivated acres—fruit in 
variety and abundance. Water abundant and ex- 
cellent. The house contains twenty sleeping- 
rooms, large halls, parlors, dining and bath rooms, 
and all modern conveniences. The place is 
admirably arranged for a sanitarium, a boarding 
school, for ;summer boarders, and for fruit and 
poultry raising. Price moderate and terms easy. 
Apply to Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


was introduced in its present 
Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 


followed in the in the ‘manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their paneer as the best in the world. 
Mason & 


r, as demonstration of the 

cellence of 

the fact that 
W 


$22 ted catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
claim for their pianos, that they su- 
perior to = 
achieved & UPRIGET by lead 
ion seks in the art of piano building, but still 


markable ‘This they attribute solely to the 

le improvement introduced by them in the 

and now known as the ““Mason & HaMuin 

e purity and refinement of tone 
ther archer wth oF eatly increased capacity for standing 
tune, and 0 other important advan 

ant circular, containi testimonials from three hun- 

purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 

re with descriptive catalogue, to any y applicant 
— organs sold for cash or easy 


MASON N& HAM LIN ORGAN J AND PIANO co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


a. ma epen on 


HANNUMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION desires to call attention to 
the experienced teachers of English. French, German, 
Latin, Drawing, Music, Dancing, and Calisthenics, 
registered at its Bureau, 7 East 15th Street. Hours 
for employers, 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Please mention this 


JOHNSTON'S 


N. E. Cor. 11th & Spring Garden Sts, {=> 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
John Wanamaker says: never saw 

cD 


worse stammerers than some of those you 

brought to me, and the cure wrought up- 

on them_was very rapid and truly won- 

derful. Iam willing to say this in writing 

or tell it to any one who may call upon ~ 
me.’’ Endorsed by Geo. W. Childs, Pree. 

Phila. Ledger. Send for 54 pp. pamphlet. 


COLEMAN 


Do Not Stammer 


Newark, N. J. 


rk. More positions for 
— scholarship, $50. 


‘COLEMAN, Pres. 


COLLECE. 
other. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


THE VERY 
Church 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliera 
for every conceivable 
free. Please state w 
HEELER REFLECTOR C0. 
20 Washington St, Lake Sv. 
Boston, Mass. hicago, 
oF snd 27 No. 13th ll 


No. Suit. 


Terry, 
RY Plush, $68 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
ANE & 


- Me 
Mention this pupcr. 


CLANTON MENEELY BELL 


the grade of 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in Ameri M - 
Glass from the ot the Arm 
ass t designs 
essrs. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


each of Roy 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


ds enable us 


luscious grown ; 


6,000 people that 
boat to bay Soods 


F erry’ Ss Seeds 


FERRY & OO. are 
owledged to be 
Largest 
In the world. 


Ev rson 
in existence. uld send for it. Address # 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILE.} 
—=§ Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce = 
in a box—al silk and good colors, == 
Sent by on receipt of 40 
Crazy Stitches i in each 


the names and addre 
ladies interested in 
will send one bock fre 


y/ 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 
THE 


Bankers’ & Merchants’ Alliance 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the essment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-u value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HE BEST ard MOST COMPLETE Catal 

Mailed free to rl customers; toothers on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 
FO R 20 CENTS (ten 2c. —— we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 

amed varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid- Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Fa7m Annual) for 40 cents in stamps. We want 
everyone who orde:. our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—none better. 
U WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 

SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address,on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 
A handsc me book of 168 page 
hundred’ illustrations an 

beaut-iu. colored paint- 

ed from nature; tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS 


including rare novelties of sterlin 
ARM ANNU Al ror] Bulbs, Plants Thorough. 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 


e published for the Garden and Farm. 


Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in maz/ ex- 
press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 

sSCpages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 

who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


=< Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
A haveour New Guide before buying. Send for it—/rvee. Address 


WHE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S 


RELIABLE 


A PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
etre eee standard Sor over 50 years, with the most critical gardeners. Ourtrial 
os to tes WY. and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 


DREER S 


finest Seed Catalogue issued 
and Pleasure Ground; contains two collared pla 
e follow novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery; Seminole Waterm elon, the secnt 
Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; 
rs mail one ofeach ofthese vari i , includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60c. 


_HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREFT. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto - 


SEEDS 


ARDEN CALENDA' 


— 


e tothe Garden, 
and 170 pages. 
andincludes your choice of one packet of 


A complete 


N astur- 


Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


New "Winter yo 


| THE, PRINCESS ANNE 


ts A BEACH, VA 
new, fp and completel 

on phe TLANTIC OC inted 

es @ 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA’ BEA by 
direct between the North and South. A 
forest of beautiful drives 
walks. ort 


J. W 
CRITTENDEN Gate, of 


Or 8. E 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA.), " 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4) H — 


COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


and st Meat Stock for So 
u 
tonic.” sale 8,000, — le 


with oi of Justus 


Genuine onl 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


GREATAMERICAN 


COOD NEWS 
ADIE 


reatest inducements ever of: 

- red. Now’s your time to get 
Pigeon | for our celebrated 
and Coffees, and secure 

beautiful Gold B Band or 
——————e ose na Tea Se nner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
GREAT AME For full 


GOMPANY 


P. Box oS Vesey st New. York 


| : 
| 
| equalied ex R 
i: 
all of the $22 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 16 
with best makers of all countries 
| ably taken the highest honors. C - 
— 
= u ~ 34 
4 
\ 
Pomponsé ZINNIA, 
= 
| UNI For isso 
| a: RITA = Will be mailed FREE esort. 
| _ last vosr’a cnatome 
| 
| D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mic 
| 
| + 4 
| TAN: E 
= 
| 1 &CO 110cents. Send postal note or stamps to} 
i An \ *9 {THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONGI 
| Mass. = = 
| = 
| == 
Wie 
i NP NI NPN PN IN PPP 
| 
VANDUZEN 4&4 TIFT, Cincinnati, % 
4 
| 
: 
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AN ANCIENT CHURCH. | 


Exceedingly interesting exercises took 
place recently in South Woodstock, 
Conn., atthe rededication of the meeting- 
house of the First Congregational Church, 
which oceupies ground which since 1693 
has been in the possession of this society. 
The occasion is thus described in a letter 
to the New York “ Times :” | 

“The first place of worship, com- 
pleted in 1694, was a rude, ungainly 
structure, and the minister of the Gospel 
was a Mr. Dwight, whose vivid style 
caused endless annoyance. It is said 


of this Mr. Dwight that, once upon a 


time, when his congregation expostu- 
lated with him because he had informed 
them from the pulpit that ‘if they ever 
got to heaven they would feel as uneasy 
as a shad up the crotch of a white oak 
_ tree,’ he answered that he hoped ‘they 
might so hitch their horses together on 
earth that they should never kick in the 
- stables of everlasting salvation.’ 

church was enlarged several 
times, and in the early part of this cent- 
ury was burned, and the present edifice 
was raised with many libations, the ram 
bowl being kept full, as well as those at- 
tending the festivities, for two days. 

“The exterior of the edifice resembles 
a style of architecture now nearly extinct 
—that fan-shaped style so prevalent at 
_ the beginning of this century. Winter’s 
blasts and summer’s rains had stained the 
church a natural hue, but many coats of 
paint have it an immaculate white. The 
The auditorium is molded after that of a 
ater, the pews set in semicircles. The 
fourteen unpretentious windows, with 
their small, old-fashioned panes, which 
for nearly three-quarters of a century let 
— a flood of light, have been re- 
placed by fourteen memorial ones, con- 
tributed by some notable people. The 
most striking of these is an allegorical 
and memorial cluster of three in the gal- 
lerly directly over the vestibule, the gifts 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is de- 
scended from an old Woodstock family, 
_ E. H. Bugbee, of Putnam, and Miss Grace 

Bowen, of New York. | 
“ John Eliot, the Indian apostle, stands 
surrounded by the Wabquassett tribe, 
reaching the Gospel from the Bible. 
he missionary did much to convert the 
savages throughout the entire valley, and 
_ his name has been written upon all Chris- 
tian records in letters of gold. The last 
of these three windows is labeled : “In 
memory of Elizabeth R. Beach, by her 
pupils.” She was the daughter of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Beach, who assisted n 
the dedicatory ceremonies to-day, and 
was a teacher widely known. She went 
to Paris, became interested in the MeAll 
Missions, and afterward returned to this 
country and gave lectures under the 
supervision of the Rev. Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Beach 
met her death at sea, being on board ‘the 
steamer ‘City of Columbus,’ which was 
wrecked off the Massachusetts coast in 
1884. [After describing other memorials 
the account continues *] : | 

“When the little bell in the equally 
little belfry rang out its last peal this 
morning, the church was crowded to over- 
flowing. The pastor, the Rev. E. B. 
Bingham, sat in the pulpit, flanked on his 
right by the Rev. Nathaniel Beach, of 
Chaplain, and on his left by the Rev. J. 
_H. Vietts, of East Woodstock, who as- 
sisted in the exercises. The united choir, 
under the direction of J. T. Morse, filled 
the loft, and the organ, also new, was 
publicly heard for the first time, being 
played by J. A. Morse. The Rev. Mr. 
Bingham took his text from Psalms. It 
was: ‘And establish the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands 
estabiish thou it.’ He delivered a most 
scholarly sermon. Among other things, 
he said : ‘God has established the work 
of our hands in permitting us, after eight 
months of labor and waiting, to remedel 
and adorn this edifice ; but we want here 
the divine beauty. This can only appear 
through the beauftfying of our hearts and 
the enriching of our characters. If this 
be not a house of working more than a 
private parlor or a public hall is a house 
of worship, then it is like a musical in- 
strument that cannot be played upon, and 
we may fitly ask to what purpose is this 
waste of money in its adornment.’ 

“‘ It was a phenomenon of New England 
country living, the preacher said, that 
the best room in the house was kept 


rigidly closed except on rare and grand Great Rel i e f 


occasions. But a church should not be 

like a country parlor, so let all come to 

this new beautiful house and secure the |* instantly afforded sufferers from 
blessing of the great Head of the church.” Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 

‘‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
sold, which, by) repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E.C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

‘*My mother was sick three years and 
very low with ‘bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.’”’—T. H. D. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


—Bishop Temple, of London, relates 
that when he was once worshiping in an 
East End church where a hearty musical 
service is a distinguishing feature, he 
joined in the singing to the best of his 
ability. He has a stentorian voice, and 
the effect of his efforts on those sitting 
near him may be imagined. At the con- 
clusion of the second verse of the hymn 
the patience of a workingman on his 
immediate left seemed fairly exhausted. 
Not recognizing the dignitary beside him, 
the poor man, in sheer desperation, give 
the Bishop a sharp dig_in the ribs, and 
the latter, on turning round for an expla- 
nation, was thus addressed in subdued 
but distinct tones: “I say, guw’ner, you 
dry up ; you’re spoiling the whole show.” 


—lIt is believed that the oldest timber 
in the world that has been used by man 
is found in an Egyptian temple which is 
known to be at least 4,000 years old. 
The wood is in the form of ties, holding 
the end of one stone to another. 


A CONVINCING QUINTETTE. 


We want to make several statements in re- 
gard to Compound Oxygen, but are restrained 
by limits of time and space. 

In other words, you have not the time and 
we lack the space, so we stand aside for our 
patients. Observe what they say of us: 

Mrs. S. M. Anthony, in reply to query inthe 
‘* Housekeeper,’’ of Minneapolis, Minn., issue 
of July 15, 1888: 

Mrs. W. E. Eppy.—‘‘I have used Com- 
i Oxygen several years for lung trouble. 
t 


Madam Porter’s 


COJGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


used for more 
y years. 


Successfully 
| than 


believe it will cure consumption if taken in 
ime.”’ Mrs. S. M. AntHOony. 
Durhamville, Tenn. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 15, 1885. 
‘“To make a long story short, my health 
was fully restored.”’ 
Rev. Victor L. Conran, 
Editor of Lutheran Odservr. 


RocuEstTER, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1884. 
‘T began the use of Compound Oxygen and 
have much reason to be grateful for it.’’ 
Rev. Cuas. W. CusHina. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
‘*Thanking you for renewed health, 
strength, and the hope of years of comfort- 
able life, I remain your grateful friend.”’ 
Hon. Wo. D. 
Cuicaao, April 24, 1886. 
‘*You ask my opinion of Compound Oxy- 
gen; perseveringly and continuously used, it 
will work wonders.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
WILLIAM PENN NIxon. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, oe for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 


suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- ° ‘ 
chitis, dyspepsia, eatarrh, hay fever, head- of Steel Track in eight States 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; a 

chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, and Territo ries, it penetrates the 


free of charge, to any one addressing Drs. 
STARKEY & PA.LEN, 1,529 Arch St., Phila., 
Pa.; or 331 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 11] 

J. M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, P. WILSON, 

General Manager.  Trafflo Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


e 


The following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MATTHEW, 
MARK AND LUKE, 1 75 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 


edge, - = Harpers) 6 00 
Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 : 


HINDERCORNS. 


sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. on 4 


A Layman’s Story, - - 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox& 


ach and Bowel troubles. ‘ Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing Gimm 
organs. It promotes refreshing 

sleep, improves the appétite, 


nward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 

in Aid of Faith, te . - 1 00) tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 


(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Gospel History. J.R. GILMORE and 
LYMAN ABBOTT. : 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


and gives new lifeand streng 

to the weak and aged. 50C. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


YEARS, Catalogues 
Marchal 


What Scott’sEmuision Has Done 


Cver 25 Pounds Cainin 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San FraNcIsCo, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper atten- 
tion; itdeveloped into bron- 
echitis, and in the fall of the 
same ‘year I was threaten 
ed withconsumption 
sicians ordered me to & 
more econgeniai climate. 
and I came to San Francis- 
eo. Soon after my arrival 
Icommeneed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. 
in ten weeks my avoirdu-: 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

Cc. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


| 


IORSETS 


, Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
BEST 


Finish. 
Children 
60 .70 .76. 


70 
FERRIS’ Pat. \ 
Ring Buckle at Hip 70 .75 80 


Button 
Holes, 


Best Materials 
throughout, 


For sale by all . 
Leading Retailers, 

FERRIS BROS. Mrs. 
341 Broadway,N 


GARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


We DIRECT FA 


By avoiding Agents you save their 


4 ‘oS on ever first class Piano 


they seil. 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 9% } 


“J Sent for trial in your own home | 
before you buy. GUARANTEED SIX 


Tye 


Free. 
& Smith Piano Co., 235 Ez. 21st St., ¥.Y. 
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PARKER'S GINGER 
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